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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 


The Editor wiil be glad to consider any MSS., photographs, or sketches 
submitted to him, but they should be accompanied with stamped addressed 
envelopes for return 7f unsuitable. In case of loss or injury he cannot hold 
himself vesfonsible for MSS., photographs, or sketches, and publication in 
Country Lirk can alone be tacen as evidence of acceptance. The name and 
address of the owner should be placed on the back of all pictures and AISS. 


Those who send fhotographs are requested to state the price required for 
reproduction, otherwise when payment ts requested it will be made at the usual 
rates of the journal. Only the actual photographer or owner of the copyright 
can be treated with. 

Zhe charge jor small Aavertisements of Property for Sale or to Let, 
Situations Wanted, etc., ett., 78 58. for 40 words and wutder, and 1s. for 
each aaditional 10 words or less. All orders must be accompanied by a 
semitiance, and all matters relating to Advertisements should be addressed to 
the Manager, 20, Zavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C, 
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A SPORTING TEN ANTS? 
DEFENCE ASSOCIATION 


SUGGESTION has been made in our “‘ Correspondence ” 
column, by a writer signing himself by the non- 
committal initial ‘“G.,” which is worthy of some 
comment and some attention. It is to the effect that 
those who are in the habit of renting Scottish 

shootings and fishings should form an association for mutual 
protection from misrepresentation and _ imposture. Our 
correspondent writes chiefly in regard to the rental of Scottish 
sporting places, but there is no reason why the system of mutual 
protection should not be extended to cover the renting of similar 
properties all over the United Kingdom, and even in Norway and 
Iceland --in fact, all parts of the globe in which Englishmen are 
in the habit of leasing sporting riguts. 

His proposal, as he briefly and simply states it, amounts to 
this, that there should be formed an association to which all 
might belong who constantly or occasionally rent shootings and 
fishings, that the members should pay a very small annual 
subscription, sufficient to defray the expenses of some small amount 
of clerical work, and perhaps of rental, or part rental, of an office 
to which, as to a central bureau of information, the members 
of the association should send up, at the end ofeach year of their 
tenancy of a sporting property, the results obtained from their 
respective holdings. The object being that in course ofa few years 
or so any member might be able, on application to this bureau, to 
get trustworthy information as to the sport he might expect at 
any of the shootings or fishings on which a report had been 
sent in. The value of such a means of information scarcely can 
be over-estimated. The days of such wholesale imposture 
as was satirised in “ The Tommiebeg Shootings” perhaps 
are past and gone with the ampler information that is given in 
the newspapers, through various sporting agencies, and by “ oral 
tradition,” as the folk-lore people say, passed on from one 
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shooter or fisher to another; but the habitual lessee of sporting 
rights must be fortunate indeed if he has not some story to tell 
of finding the results at some one or other of the places he has 
rented very different from what he bad been led to expect. The 
game books for the last few years are not always forthcomine 
for inspection; there is a certain romantic vagueness in the 
description—such as that ‘in favourable years so many hundred 
brace should easily be got.” On arrival at the shooti 


oe 
question, and on enquiry from the keepers, it has been foun that 
nothing like the number of brace named ever has been got; but 
perhaps the answer would be that the ‘“ favourable year” has 
never yet arrived. The description, in fact, is anticipatory of 
some millennium which no one can say may not some day h: \pen, 
In other cases there is a discrepancy between the num’ er of 
acres assigned respectively to the deer forest and to the heep 


farm, the sheep being found actually to occupy-a far large” area 
than that stated in the description of the forest. In some 
cases the sheep fences are so inefficient that the whole orest 
is in some degree a sheep farm, and the stalking is apt 0 be 
interfered with to a corresponding extent. 

It is not necessary, however, to go into the details . f the 
misrepresentations which may be, and which have bee put 
forward. He is, as we have said, a fortunate tenant o° deer 
forest, grouse moor, or salmon river to whom instances c ) not 
readily occur. In many cases we are very ready to beliey : that 
the lessor is an innocent party to any wilful misrepresen: ‘tion, 
It may be left in the hands of an agent. But even : ) the 
employer’s innocence is of the negative kind. There is a_ in of 
omission in his neglect to enquire into the representations inade 
by his agent, for whom he is morally, even if not altogether le rally, 
responsible. 

It appears to us that this is a matter that should have 
considerable interest for the readers of Country Lire, ‘any 
of whom, it is very certain, must be in the habit of taking from 
time to time, and perhaps annually, sporting places in Scotland 
or elsewhere. The difficulty in carrying into practical effect any 
scheme such as that suggested by our correspondent always is 
in the initial stages. For the first year such an association as 
is proposed could be of comparatively little service to its members 
—such service as it could render being confined mainly to the 
knowledge of the lessor that such an association ‘was in existence, 
ready to check any misrepresentation made by himself or his 
agents. Its existence would be anything but a menace to those 
who wish to let, honestly and at its true though full value, a 
sporting estate of any kind, for there is no doubt that the honest 
lessor stands at present in a position of peculiar difficulty. He 
is aware that owing to the prevalence of misrepresentation and 
over-statement, an intending lessee inevitably will strike off a 
certain discount from the glowing description given, and in 
order to keep the balance fairly even the lessor is apt to be 
tempted to put on just that amount of over-favourable colouring 
which he knows the lessee will knock off. He aims, with 
discomfort to his conscience, at acompromise. This peculiar 
difficulty of the honest lessor would disappear at once with the 
knowledge that the lessee had a bureau of trustworthy 
information to which he might appeal, and it would be much 
to the interest of those who had a really good place to let to be 
able to refer an enquirer to such a bureau where the truth could 
be learned without prejudice or favour. 

- As has been said, this is a proposal that seems as if it should 
appeal with special force to many readers of Country Lire; 
and this being the case, we are prepared in the first instance, if 
the responses to the suggestion come in such number as to 
justify such a course, to give to the proposed association house- 
room for the filing of the reports sent in and the necessary 
clerical assistance either permanently or until such time as the 
association may be strong enough to have offices and a staifi of 
its own. As a first step we would invite all who may feel 
inclined to become members of such an association, for which 
the name of “The Sporting Tenants’ Defence Association has 
been suggested, to write to the Editor of Country Lire, 
20, Tavistock Street, W.C., intimating their willingness to join 
the association and offering any suggestions that may occur to 
them to increase its usefulness. It is perhaps not necessary to 
add that such an intimation previous to the definite formation of 
the association does not carry with it anv liability for ‘1¢ 
payment of a subscription. 


Our Portrait [llustration.. 


N our first page this week will be found a portrait >f 
the Duchess of Marlborough and her two sons, ‘¢ 
Marquess of Blandford and Lord Ivor Charles. | » 

Grace, who is the daughter-of William Kissam Vander! t, 
Esq., of New York, was married to the Duke of Marlborot 3) 
in 1895. Their country seat is Blenheim Palace, Oxfordsh 
On page 397 a portrait of Mrs. Grenfell and her child s 
reproduced, 
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‘\ ENERAL satisfaction will be felt at the announce- 
ment that the Emperor of Germany is intending 
to visit Sandringham on the occasion of King 
Edward VII.’s birthday. The Kaiser’s affection 
for the late Queen Victoria has always induced 
Engl: :men to judge him as kindly as possible, even in his less 
prude t moments, and at a time when there is considerable 
frictic of one kind and another between Great Britain and 
Germ ny his visit is well timed. It is almost a_platitude 
to say that nowadays the private friendships of Sovereigns 
do nc. determine the policies of States, but it would scarcely hold 
true the Emperor William, who is the most influential man 
in his own dominions. The recovery of King Edward from a 
severe illness offers a very suitable occasion for a display of the 
Empcror’s good feeling. 


considerable amount of alarm was felt the other night, 
when most of the evening papers came out with flaring posters 
announcing the illness of Lord Salisbury. His very recent 
withdrawal from office had warned the public of his advancing 
years. Luckily, it turned out that the reporters had exaggerated 
with all their usual energy, and the ex- Prime Minister is suffering 
from nothing more serious than a slight attack of gout, which 
his physician declares not to be dangerous. We understand that 
the great statesman has been enjoying the first months of his 
retirement by devoting himself to his favourite pursuit of 
gardening, and also working at those scientific experiments 
which have always yielded him so much pleasure. These are 
the sunset hours of a busy political life. Lord Salisbury has 
probably been as energetic as any man of his age, and that is 
saying a great deal, seeing that he was a contemporary of 
Mr. Gladstone’s. 


Sir Bradford Leslie, K.C.1.E. id of the Sonning Bridges, 
has through his brother, the well- known artist, Mr. G. D. Leslie, 
contri buted to the Zimes a most valuable opinion as to the proper 
material for building bridges—an opinion all the more valuable 
on account of his lengthy experience. He holds that “ masonry 
or brick-arched bridges are the best and most economical, 
because they are practically imperishable.” He puts timber 
next, and holds that ‘timber bridges properly designed are as 
strong as steel.”” He adds: ‘Timber bridges are half the price 
of steel; if the saving be invested at compound interest, the 
accumulated fund would pay for the renewal of the timber from 
time to time as required.” Also he points out that timber is 
safer than steel. ‘‘A steel pillar or strut is liable to collapse by 
a blow, especially when under strain, and let down an entire span. 
Timber will give or yield and recover its form.” Finally, steel 
is “liable to corrosion at ungetatable places.” These are indeed 
strong supplementary reasons for not erecting what the artist 
calls ‘a hideous steel lattice girder” at Sonning. 


The Oxfordshire County Council has an_ opportunity 
offered it such as seldom occurs. A bridge is obviously 
needed at what all admit to be a very beautiful part of the 
river. Why should not the more enlightened members insist 
that the occasion should be utilised to build a bridge that would 
ever stand as a model to all the courtry of what such structures 
should be, and also be a pride and delight to the district ? 
This would be far more worthy of them than the attempt to 
run up a lattice girder monstrosity in a hurry. 

A lively correspondence has been going on about the English 
flag, which, if it does no more, at least shows how much con- 
fusion of mind there is in regard to this apparently simple 
ma'ter. What is our national flag? Lord Hawkesbury says the 
Rec Ensign, since it is the flag that proclaims the nationality of 
the British merchantman. But when Parliament sits, it is not 
the Red Ensign, but the Union Jack, which floats from the Victoria 
To ver, and, properly speaking, the Union Jack is the national 
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flag of the Empire. The Royal Standard is only the personal 
flag of the Sovereign, and not a national flag. Itcan be flown by 
a subject only by the King’s special permission, which is very 
rarely granted. A case is cited of the vicar of St. Michael’s, 
Folkestone, whose parishioners paid £10 for a Royal Standard 
and who wrote asking that it might be flown from the church. 
But it was explained to him that this was the Sovereign’s personal 
flag, and he was told *‘you can always fly the Union Jack.” 
This appears to settle the matter; but the origin, history, and 
proper use of the Union Jack, and the various ensigns derived 
from it, ought certainly to be more an object of instruction in 
schools. 





All who are interested in good local government should read 
the excellent series of articles | appearing in the Times under the 
heading of ‘* Municipal Socialism.” The situation disclosed is 
almost. incredible. Municipal bodies have very extensive 
borrowing powers, and utilise them largely, but it is extra- 
ordinary to learn that the men calied upon to arrange and 
supervise financial transactions of such magnitude are in many 
cases quite unfitted for their position to deal with such matters. 
In Poplar, for instance, whose population of about 170,000 is ruled 
by a Labour Mayor, among the other members of the Borough 
Council are numbered a labourer at an iron foundry who is 
reputed to get a wage of £1 a week, another labourer at a 
chemical factory at about the same wage, a bricklayer, and 
others of the same type. There is not the slightest attempt 
made to cast any slur on the characters of these men; they are, 
no doubt, admirable in their places, but the utter absurdity of 
asking their opinion about important contracts is too obvious to 
need statement. Of the members of the present board sixteen 
are rated at £30 a year or under. Among other things done by 
this body was the laying down of an electric-lighting installation 
at a cost of £200,000, of the principal and interest of which 
repayment does not begin till 1903. The muddling and mis- 
management of the business was a natural consequence. 





It was, however, at Battersea, which is under the special 
tutelage of Mr. John Burns, that the culmination of absurdity 
was reached. We give the writer’s own words: 

**On one occasion two men were elected, and soon after they took their 
seats something happened which is almost incredible, though it is absolutely 
true. These two men were offered by their fellow labour members positions as 
road-sweepers at 27s. a weck, and they accepted the posts. Either they were 
out of work or they saw no chance of getting anything else as good as this. 
In any case they became scavengers for the very body of which they were 
members, Objections were naturally made, and the men were told that the 
thing was illegal, and that they would have to give up e‘ther their membership 
or their situations. Tney made their choice in favour of the jobs they had got, 
and were perfectly content to resign their membership.” 

The tendency to laugh at this as farce is checked by the reflection 
that bodies of men thus chosen are called upon to impose rates, 
negotiate loans, and overlook the spending of large sums of money. 
Is anything except waste and extravagance to be expected ? 
And if anyone, hoping against hope, believes that economy and 
efficiency are possible under such circumstances, concrete examples 
of waste are offered in abundance by the correspondent in question. 


The gist and moral of the report that Lord Roberts has 
issued on shooting in the Army is that we should have more 
snap-shooting. He recognises that volley firing is now only a 
method for wasting cartridges wholesale. No modern army is 
at all likely to give the enemy a chance to pour in a volley at 
eighty yards. If it did, cordite, dynamite, or any of the other high 
explosives would be more effectual than the discharge of all the 
guns of a troop of infantry. What should be taught, therefore, 
is good shooting and quick shooting. The efficient soldier is one 
who will hit a man at a thousand yards or put a bullet into an 
exposed forehead at a shorter range. All this sounds elementary, 
and yet to make its introduction into the Army a reality very 
considerable changes are needed, changes which Lord Roberts 
hopes to see at least partially accomplished next year. Straight 
shooting, his report says, with epigrammatic force, is at least 
as important in the modern battle-field as tactical combination, to 
which so much time and trouble are devoted. Among other effects 
of the instructions he has issued to general officers one is that 
soldiering will become far more interesting—at least, the cultiva- 
tion of individual skill appears to offer more chance of exciting 
interest than the day by day performance of mechanical drill. 

President Roosevelt’s declaration about trusts will be read 
in this country with profound interest, especia'ly as he goes 
rather further than his party in regard to them. He says the 
trusts would not be affected by tariff charges, since two of the 
strongest of them, the Standard Oi! and the Anthracite Coal 
combinations, enjoy no protection whatever. He favours a 
revision of the constitution. It was not believed by his party 
that the New York State Convention would go so far as this, 
and it will be most interesting to wait for the result. Will Mr. 
Pierpont Morgan and the other great financiers try to invent 
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some method of circumventing President Roosevelt and the 
politicians? In that case, their victory would bode no good for 
the future of the United States. 


Probably never has late autumn brought with it so summer- 
like an appearance as it has this year. Green of the trees and 
green of the grass, an effect of the heavy rains, greets us instead 
of the browned and burnt appearance that follows a hot season. 
Scarcely a leafis yet stained with the decay of the year, and on their 
stubbles the plough has not yet been called into action. Where, 
as frequently occurs, seeds were sown to follow the corn, the 
stubbles are already hidden among deep greenery. The barbarous 
American word “ fall’? would not suit the season at all, since 
scarcely a leaf has yet succumbed to the frosts, which, nevertheless, 
have been felt. Red rowans and ruddy haws, sun-burned hazel- 
nuts and gleaming blackberries, however, remind us by their tints 
that in a little while autumn, the time of increase, will have given 
place to gloomy winter, though in this climate all attempts to set 
definite bounds to the seasons must be more or less futile. 


Perhaps the only crop that has not been in any way spoiled 
this year is the nut crop. Fruit, grain, and hops have each either 
failed to ripen in the cold season that has prevailed, or have been 
destroyed on reaching maturity by storms of wind, rain, and hail. 
The nut crop, on the contrary, is exceptionally large and success- 
ful, especially about Maidstone, where the Kentish cobs are 
yielding an enormous quantity per acre. Though still slightly 
green, the nuts are full and finely flavoured. Filberts are less 
common, but where crops are grown they have been for the most 
part successful. In the more northern parts of the county an 
enormous damson crop was ripening when a gale of wind at the 
end of August completely bared the trees. Apple growers 
suffered severely at the same time, in some places every apple 
being stripped from the trees. Apples, however, could be sold 
while still green, but damsons and plums represent complete loss. 





AN OLD SUSSEX FARMSTEAD. 


Between the woods and meadowlands, 

In a green lane, the farmhouse stands; 
Like the broad oak whose branches rock 
Against the eaves, it stood the shock 

Of stormy times, when towers of stone 
And battlements were overthown. 

And though the frost and sun and rain 
Have warped the beams, the walls remain 
As firm as when the farm was first 
Builded in this lone Sussex hurst. 

The seasons now their powers employ 
More to adorn than to destroy ; 

And with fine art they re-arrange 

All that is added to the Grange. 

Should some young farmer make it bright, 
Paint the beams black, the parget white, 
*Tis all in vain—the years restore 

The soft and natural tints it wore 

For centuries; and each new patch 

Of straw that gleams upon the thatch 
Becomes, as soon as spring returns, 
Hidden in moss and weeds and ferns. 

The ivy curtains half the wall, 

And round the door the branchings fall; 
Thus, after some four hundred years, 

The lonely farm at last appears 

Part of the earth, and it would pass 

For some grey weathered rocky mass, 
With lichened crown and ivied base, 

As ancient as its resting place. ic. W. 





Recently we have heard a great deal of a new method of road- 
making in America, but a writer in a contemporary points out that 
the so-called invention was in use in the suburbs of Melbourne 
something like twenty years ago. It consists briefly of two 
lines of steel plates about eight inches wide, laid at a sufficient 
distance apart to receive the wheels on any vehicle of ordinary 
width, the space between being paved so as to afford a good 
foothold for the horse. The results are said to have proved very 
satisfactory, the cost being comparatively small and the drawing 
power of a horse greatly increased. It may be pointed out that 
the principle is by no means a new one, for in the narrow streets 
of many old towns may be seen two lines of large flat flagstones 
for the wheels to run on, which shows that our own ancestors 
had long ago grasped the idea. 


Of late years great efforts have been made to give the rising 
generation every facility to learn to swim, and the results on the 
whole have been very encouraging. Both girls and boys are 
encouraged to acquire the art which may possibly stand them in 
good stead in an emergency. At a recent contest held at the 
Aldgate Baths the result was, to say the least of it, surprising, 
in that girls proved themselves not only equal to holding their 
own with boys of their own age, but won five out of the seven 
events in which both sexes competed, including a team race. 
This seems to show the result was not due to the exceptional 
powers of one or two girls, but to be the rule, at least in the 


Swan Street Board School, which establishment deserves all 
credit for arranging this most interesting and useful entertain. 
ment. If, after a few years, it were possible to bring the same 
teams together, a great deal of light might be thrown on the 
development of the sexes. 


A curious example of the manner in which London trans. 
lates its own incidents into slang is afforded by the fact that 
Agapemone is already used as an adjective, very Agapemone 
being an equivalent of that comparatively ancient piece of slang 
‘quite motor-carry.” Perhaps, after all, that is the on!y com, 
ment worth making on the scenes that have occurred at C\apton, 
It is by no means uncharitable to assume that the craving for 
notoriety, which is a blot upon the present day, is only inding 
here a new expression—and not so very new either, sin ¢ from 
the beginning of the Christian era down to the days of joanna 
Southcott and the building of the Agapemone in th: West 
Messiami pretenders and charlatans, if not numerous, bh ve not 
been rare. The worst of it is that they succeed so ¢ sily in 
attracting attention, when the greatest punishment is to ignore 
their existence. 


That in America a reaction would take place agai. st the 
peering tyranny of the journalist has long been evident. Inter. 
viewing and its concomitant evils are so utterly destru tive of 
privacy that people are bound to weary of them. It may takea 
few generations to develop the necessary amount of refi; -ment, 
but that it will come is as certain as day. Already, as a inatter 
of fact, in California the swing of the pendulum has gove from 
too much publicity to an almost too great regard for priva-y, and 
the journalist makes his comment under restrictions that would 
be considered very troublesome indeed in England. What 
is called ‘‘ personal journalism” is rendered well-nigh impossible, 
It was threatening to become a nuisance, even in this country, 
and we are glad to see it smothered in the land of its birth. ~ 


The salmon net fishing has closed on the Tweed for the 
season. The fishing was poor until May, but since then some 
good catches have been chronicled. Forty or fifty fish were at 
times brought out in one haul. The record number for the 
season was, however, ninety-three, an exceptionally large catch. 
A spate which did not come has been needed the whole season 
to clean out the river; in consequence salmon and grilse 
refused to ascend. A considerable number of kelts, which are 
always returned to the water, were netted in the early part of the 
season, a fact attributed to the heavy run of spawning fish in 
the beginning of January. Salmon have been heavier than in 
former years, fish of above thirty pounds not being uncommon; 
the largest caught weighed forty-three pounds. 


The cricket season of 1902, which has expired so recently, 
has been remarkable for various reasons—for the triumphant 
progress of the Australian Eleven, for their success over 
England in the test matches, for the continued pre-eminence 
of Yorkshire, and for the abominable weather that marked 
the year. Rain and cold were predominant, for the hearth 
blazed till June came in, and fires were lighted again in 
mid-September, while the rain seemed to justify Shakespeare’s 
‘The rain it raineth every day,” so that matches, or the 
completion thereof, were hopelessly devastated. It was 
perhaps fortunate that an Australian visit diverted attention 
to some extent from the climatic conditions, for their wonderful 
success prevented a too moody reflection on the prevalent 
rain, cold, wind and mud. That we failed to secure the 
rubber match in the series of five games undoubtedly came 
on usas a grave disappointment and to some extent as a surprise; 
but we have some consolation in the fact that we had, in the 
full series, by far the higher aggregate of runs and the better 
wicket average. 


On many of the Scottish moors it has been necessary to 
leave off shooting at a good deal earlier date than usual. Grouse 
were so few that but for this kindly consideration there would be 
no breeding stock left for next year. On some moors no shooting 
at all was attempted. On the other hand, some of the mvors 
that have been less affected by the causes producing the ger:ral 
scarcity have shown up better as the season has gone on, an. at 
the last more birds are to be seen than at the beginning. Of 
course the explanation of this seeming paradox is that at the rst 
driving many of the birds, being unusually late hatched nd 
immature, did not come on tothe guns at all. The beaters 0 er- 
ran them, and only by the second or third time over had ‘ ey 
found their powers of flight. Stags—that is to say, the bi, :er 
stags—continue to be late in making their appearance. At 
Glendaye, famed for the weight of its stags, none of good ze 
had been seen even up to the very middle of September. 1 ey 
still, no doubt, were in the woods. The woodlands, by the \ -y, 
it would appear from the manners of the red deer on thet & 
tinent, are the animal’s natural habitat, and it is by a chang of 
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nature that the deer seem so perfectly at home on the bare 
Scottish hills. Of partridges, whether in Scotland, or in the 
oreat partridge counties in the East of England, the tale isa 
poor one. There are hopes that the big partridge estates in 
Hampshire and the neighbouring counties are an exception, but 
one waits to hear more detailed news. 





tt will be a very serious matter for the autumn salmon 
angling ifsome water does not come down the rivers soon to let 
the salmon up. There seem to be a good many fish in the 
estuaries of most of the Scottish rivers, but they have no chance 
of running up, and at the moment of writing a prevalence 
of fine weather, with wind from the north and east, seems most 
proballe. It is peculiarly annoying that this lack of a spate 
shou! be felt in a year that has been, in a certain sense, a 
very wet one—wet enough to spoil hay harvest, and, to some 
exter, corn harvest, and to make shooting not altogether 


SUNDIALS. 


«HE two sundials of which we show the pictures seem to 
have escaped the notice of Mrs. Alfred Gatty, whom 
little in that way, that was worthy of notice, escaped. 
At least, no reference is made to them in that lady’s 
excellent book on sundials. The one is a dial and 

colunin at Bird Place, Henley-on-Thames, the other at the 
Mancr House, Sutton Courtney. The former is somewhat 
remit scent, in shape and design, of the dial that, perhaps without 
our realising it, ought to be most familiar to us of all. That is 
the di:l, now long removed, which the notorious name of Seven 
Dials commemorates still. The column of this eponymous dial 
was simpler than that of the dial at Bird Place, being a plain 
Doric. Of the dials themselves, one would naturally conclude, 
from tlie name, that in number they were seven. This, however, 
would be a mistake. The dials were six; but they stood ata 
spot in St. Giles-in-the-Fields that was the junction of seven 
different roads, two of the seven roads running together just 
before their junction. A natural result was that, as there were 
seven roads and a dial secured to face each road, the majority of 
unobservant persons thought the number of the dials also to be 
seven. Gay, in his “ Trivia,’ writes: ‘‘ Here to seven streets 
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delightful. No great amount of water, however, has fallen 
at all lately to fill up the rivers. The time is getting on. Fish 
are heavier and heavier, and move more slowly as the autumn 
progresses, so that even if the spate does come in early October 
it will do but little good to those fishings that are at any great 
distance from the sea. The outlook is not hopeful. 


A correspondent to the Standard writes on a subject that is 
coming to have a certain importance, namely, the “ tipping ” of 
club servants. There was a time when anything of the kind 
would have been regarded as very “‘ bad form,” and in the best 
clubs it is so regarded still; but there are clubs, especially some 
of the ‘“‘ young men’s clubs,’ where it is done a good deal, so that 
it becomes something of a nuisance. Some people have the gift 
of ashameless selfishness in ‘‘ tipping,”’ so as to secure exceptional 
attention. It isa practice that would affect the comfort of club 
life very much, if it were allowed to become at all general. 
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Marsh SUNDIAL AT SUTTON COURTNEY. 


seven dials count the day ’’—thus stereotyping the popular error. 
Evelyn is more cautious in his reference to “the building near 
St. Giles, where seven streets make a star from a Doric pillar 
placed in the middle of a circular area,” etc. Mrs. Gatty says 
that the old column of these so-called seven dials ‘in 1822 was 
bought by the inhabitants of Weybridge, and set up on the 
green 2s a memorial to the Duchess of York.” 

All this is a digression, not uninteresting, suggested by the 
resemblance of the Bird Place dial and column to the older one 
in St. Giles. As is seen in the picture, the dials of the former 
are four in number, as is the case with the other example from 
Sutton Courtney. In the Middle Ages there were in England 
and elsewhere many beautiful crosses which the iconoclastic 
zeal of the reforming Protestant or Puritan could not endure. 
After the destruction of the crosses the iconoclast, who seems 
sometimes to have possessed a share of the spirit animating 
Mrs. John Gilpin—an economical mind, although pleasurably 
inclined—turned to good account the columns of the destroyed 
or defaced crosses by converting them into stands for sundials. 
To the pious labour of love bestowed on the crosses it would 
appear that we owe much of the beauty of the columns of some 
of the dials that we admire now. 

The making of sundials themselves, to tell the time by the 
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shadow, is a business perhaps older than the making of any 
history that should give an account of it. Mrs. Gatty says 
“the first (sundial) on historical record is that of Ahaz, who 
reigned over Judah 742 B.c.” 

It is not a little curious that for all the good and really 
artistic designs in the sundial and its column we have to go 
back to the old patterns. After all, it is the same in all arts. 
Yet people are beginning to turn their attention more closely 
and with more intelligent appreciation to making their gardens 
beautiful. Surely all the good lines and all the harmonies in 
line have not yet been exhausted. Mrs. Watts, in the Surrey 
workshop, is designing beautiful things of this nature, and there 
are others. The future of art in the garden is full of hope, and 
even the present has seen some realisation of the works of better 
taste. 


ON THE GREEN. | 


UST as regularly as ‘‘ partridge shooting begins,” according to the 
almanack, in September, Mr. Arthur Balfour and Mr. J. E. Laidlay 
en.age during that month in their annual foursome against Mr. Jolin 
Penn and Mr. Walter de Zoete. I think the advantage always is 
with the former. It isa good match, but they always seem to have 
a little the better of it; and that is a matter that will not mend, for 

youth—relative \outh—-is on the side of the Prime Minister and his partner. 

Of course it was altogether in the right nature of things that Braid should 
win the Professional Golfers’ Ass ciation competition at Romford ; he is very 
much at home there. At the same time, it was not quite necessary that he 
should win by the large balance of strokes that he had in hand, In the 





ON THE DALL 


MERICANS always seem able to take new views—that 

is a great part of their charm. Certainly it was a 

new view to the present writer that was placed before 

him by an American in New York a few years ago 

iu regard to grouse driving. ‘Oh, yes,” said this 
American, “he had been in Great Britain, and had tried most 
of our sports. He had tried grouse driving. It was very nice, 
but it did not seem to give much chance to the grouse.” It 
appeared that the speaker was a great shooter of ducks flighting, 
and that the grouse had seemed to him simple things to kill 
compared with the ducks. But, at all events, it was a new 
view. The comments of this American were based, as it 
transpired later, on experience of grouse driving in Yorkshire. 
He had not shot them in Scotland. There is very little doubt 
that the driven grouse, as a rule, is hatder to kill in Scotland 
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morning his score was 75, which no one beat, but C. R. Smith, of the W 

Middlesex Club, equalled it. Taylor has won this competition, for which “2 
prize is the challenge cup given by the Tooting Bec Club, on each of the th 
previous years that it has been held, and this year his score for the first r 
was 78, that is, three more than Braid’s. In the afternoon Braid im, oan 
his morning’s score, and was round in 73, while Taylor and Smith taok 79 aoe 
This gave Braid a lead of no less than six strokes over the second, an Ris 
position to which Smith’s scores entitled him. To be sandw:chman bet _ 
Braid and Taylor (for Taylor was third) is no small honour. — Braid’s tay 
score won him a special prize for the best single round. Another special =a 
for the best return made by a professional's assis‘ant, was won by Georve Chae 
of the South Herts Club, who did very well indeed witn 79 in the mo: ree 


the 
Tee 


und 


83 in the afternoon—only five strokes behind Taylor on the thirty-six |, Fy - 

By the time these remarks appear in the full glory of print We s ll he ; 
our fate—momentous decisions will have been reached. The new igi 
rules at which the Rules of Golf Committee has been labouring for some nny 
will have come up for confirmation (or the reverse) by the annual m-<etine . 
the Royal and Ancient Golf Club of St. Andrews, and Mr. Mure Fe; Asson, mh 
that same meeting, will have taken the sense of those present (I u render 
that that is what his motion will amount to) as to wnether some legi-‘ation ¢ 
definition is needed with regard to the implements used in the gai..c, The 
American ball, no doubt, is the corpus delicti, 1 hope the meetine will os 
have condemned the Yankee, for whether it makes scores and cour: a 
or whether it does not, it certainly makes golf more pleasant to ply; ara 
after all, we are supposed to play for pleasure. What will not be al: rether 4 


pleasure will be the framing of the definitions required if we are to mit the 
implements. I have heard such a phrase as ‘‘homo-eneous ball” sy ied... 
which would seem to forbid paint. This is a suggestion, then, that t ‘tale 
of golf balls would highly approve of. But not so the players, with i: ibaa 
at war rates in time of peace. 

Braid at Earlsferry was rather like a prophet in his own country, : id could 
get no greater honour than tieing with Sayers for fifth place. T 


nson of 
North Berwick did wonderfully well in beating all the field by fo iis 
Forrester and Rainford tied for second place at 156, and A. H. 


2Ott was 


fourth at 158, a stroke better than Braid. Horace HUuTcuin: oy, 


OWGILL MOORS. 


than in England. The Scottish moors, as a rule, are more 
broken and precipitous and the birds fly higher and less evenly: 
but, on the whole, most of us find even the English birds 
difficult enough. The problem generally with grouse is not 
as with pheasants, to beat them and drive them so that they 
shall give sporting shots to the guns. We can trust the 
birds themselves and their own wings for that. The 
common problem is to bring them so that the guns shall shoot 
them at all. 

But if our American friend and duck-shooter really was 
such a tremendous swell that the English grouse, as commonly 
driven, presented no difficulty to him at all, still, there hardly is 
a doubt that even he might have been. puzzled now and then by 
the behaviour of this despised bird on the day that the accom- 
panying pictures were taken on Lord Ripon’s moor in Yorkshire. 
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@ Wee 
es They were taken on the day of a 
© three notorious gale. The weather was so 
t round stormy, and the grouse flew so wildly 
Ved on and sO quickly, that even Lord de Grey 
itn found them _difficult enough; and 
rama certainly the Transatlantic duck-shooter 
ernoon should have been there. There is 
prize among these pictures one of Tom 
Childs Corner, the white lunching-box that 
1g and stands up so conspicuously on the 
: moor. The force of the gale may be 
api in « measure estimated by the way 
while that Lord Ripon is struggling up 
ing of against it to make for the door of the 
On, at house. Under the circumstances it is 
rstand rem rkable that the camera should 
eal have done its work so well, and the 
The res ts say much for the skill and 
—_ ente orise of the artist. We wish to 
ee 4 expr sS our grateful sense of the kind- 
ther a ness and courtesy of Lord Ripon in 
it the alloy ing these photographs to be taken, 
ted and »utting every help in the photo- 
akers grap er’s way, as also of Lord de Grey’s 
— solic ude in giving him the best place in 
could the ime of butts for photographing the 
ar bird Even so a good deal of help 
okes, was also given by fortune, sending ™. 4. Rouch. “OUT OF THAT DRIVE.” Copyright—""C.L.™ 
Was the .irds to the camera. On such a 
day is this the work of the keeper, the general of the beating Lord Ripon has been shooting over them since he was 
line, s more than doubled, and it is no small credit to him to seventeen years old. Within his remembrance each gun 
have put the birds over the line as he did, even if many broke used to be satisfied with six brace or so daily; each had 


his portion of moor allotted 
to him for his shooting, and 
naturally there was a good 
deal of overlapping and good- 
humoured chaff and so on about 


ra poaching and trespass. On the 
“A day that these pictures were 
sak, taken the bag, in a_ howling 
te gale, and with only four guns, was 
the 338 birds. 
The Of course one of the guns 
ie at least is not altogether of the 
average standard, but for all 
om that the bag is notable, especially 
ihe as the first drive was very much 
4 spoiled by a storm of rain and 
by hail coming from a black cloud 
. that looked more like the end of 
ng the world than the beginning of a 


day’s photography. All the 
way out to Tom Corner, nine 
miles from Ripon, the road was 
strewn with branches, the jetsam 
of the storm, and there was a 





W. A. Rouch. THE LUNCHEON-HOUSE. Copyright—""C.L.’ driving rain; but gradually as the 

; wind increased in force the light 
over the beaters’ heads. Of course, on these Yorkshire moors brightened, and from Kirby Malyeard the luncheon-house on 
they have been driving for some time. They have a tradition in the Dallowgill Moors could be seen quite clearly standing out 
regard to it, as well as a plentiful experience. It is not, as as a strong landmark, although at five or six miles distance. 


it still is on some Scottish moors, a 
comparatively new and—even worse— 
an English invention. As a matter of 
fact, on these particular moors driving 
was first begun in 1861 or 1862. 
Mr. O. .H. Wade has kindly sent a 
list of the grouse killed on Dallowgill 
Moor, during the last thirty years, from 
which it will be seen how the bags 
varied in different seasons : 


Grouse KILLED ON DALLOWGILL Moors, 
1871 TO 190OI. 


Number of Number of 





om. Lirds Killed. Season. Birds Killed. 
71... . 4,298 1387)" 225 - 4251 
72... 4834 T3888 ... 5,003 
ae 417 1889)...  Qi5E5 
7h |... 355 1890... = 3,954 
1875 = ww. 2S, 016 1891 iat 3,876 
Pie... 3,152 1892s = 25935 
Pie acs) 2,891: ~ 7803 -.:.:. 45483 
1878... 3,784 1894... 4933 
1879 ane 1,562 1895 ate 2,820 
So... = 2 031 1896... + 4,756 
Sh. sa. 15890 1897 vos 5,625 
Bogen | 359Ge 1890S... .- BOTS 
18830... = 5,897 1899... +2418 
1584... 5,038 1900... —Ss«d5754 
1885... 35241 I9OI ... 4,150 





1886... 2,625 Total 103,019 W. A. Kouch, THE GAME-CART, Wee v ENS S-6-" 
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After the wetting by the storm which accompanied the first 
drive, the gale—the date was September 3rd—did the grateful 
work of drying the guns, both in the mechanical and the human 
sense, very thoroughly. Lord de Grey, whose experience of 
shooting is not slight, pronounced it the worst day on which he 
ever went out, and stayed out, shooting on the moors. 

The four guns who contrived, in spite of all the drawbacks, 
to make this excellent bag were Lord Ripon, Lord de Grey, 
Mr. C. N. Nicholson, and Mr. O. H. Wade. It is interesting to 
note that Lord de Grey still uses hammer guns and non- 
ejectors, which of course throws the more work on his well- 
drilled loaders. 
Most of the cart- 
ridges are filled 
at Studley. 

The pictures 
really do not 
require much by 
way of explana- 
tion or comment. 
The game-cart is 
a characteristic 
object. The 
appearance of 
the cart thus 
traversing, as if 
it were the open 
veldt, the face of 
the moor suggests 
a distinction 
between these 
moors of York- 
shire and the 
typical Scottish 
moor, which is 
further shown by 
the various pic- 
tures. It isnot on 
many a moor in 
Scotland that a pony cart could be driven far on to the moor 
itself, though doubtless tracks could be picked which might lead 
in safety to the heart of many a moor. Still, the difference is 
obvious, and perhaps the American friend we have mentioned 
might have found the difference had he been given the chance of 
trying it. Would he have accounted for more than the fifty-two 
out of that drive for which Lord de Grey stands responsible in 
the picture? Of the remaining illustrations, two show Lord de 
Grey at work in his butt, with the birds passing obviously at 
very different paces in the two respectively. It is singular 
enough, and a common remark in grouse driving, that as a rule 
on a day of strong wind men make by no means such better 
practice as would be supposed at brrds working up slowly 
against the wind than at the birds going down the wind like a 
flash past them. This, of course, is a remark that must not be 
taken to apply to the wonderful shot who is seen in these 
illustrations. An unprecedented natural aptitude and remarkable 
opportunities of practice have united to make Lord de Grey, 
probably without much conscious effort, able to adapt himself 
to changes of pace in the birds’ flight. With the “ ordinary 
practitioner,” as they say in the faculty of medicine, there is a 
tendency to poke and dawdle over the aim when birds are 
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coming slowly that is far more fatal to good shooting than the 
necessity of firing rapidly and without hesitation that is forced 
on him by grouse coming down a strong wind. There also is, 
maxim of grouse driving in a wind that those who have not, 
great deal of practice in the art often honour in the breach rather 
than the observance, namely, to let some one or two of a pack of 
birds struggling up against the wind go past before beginuing to 
fire. If you begin to fire as soon as the leading birds of « pack 
are within shot, it is almost sure that the majority will take 
alarm and swing back over the beaters’ heads away from the 
firing line. If a few be allowed to come past first, as leaders 
the rest are 
lairly likely to 
follow, and 9 
the whole ine of 
guns get: shots 
at the vhole 
pack. When 
grous: are 
coming «wn a 
strong wid, on 
the other hand, 
there is n» need 
for this -arefyl 
withholdi: + — of 
your hanc. Let 
_them hav. it as 
soon as evr they 
come within 
range, now is the 
rule. They can- 
not turn them. 
selves in time 
even if they 
would. And it 
is very certain 
that if guns 
would apply their 
attention more 
than they do to birds coming to them, and _ less to 
those that have passed, and especially if. they would fire 
at birds in front as soon as they are within easy range, 
instead of waiting till they are absurdly close, whereas at 
birds behind they will fire at far longer range, they would kill 
many more, because they would have so much more time for 
getting in the second barrel and the second gun at other oncoming 
birds. It is very much the knowledge, instantaneous and 
instinctive, of the right bird to take first and the first moment 
for taking him, that makes shots of Lord de Grey’s calibre not 
only kill so many more birds, but get off their guns so much 
more often, than the average shooter. There is this also to be 
said, that although the ordinary shot does not begin to shoot his 
birds in front of the butt nearly far enough out, and shoots at the 
birds that have passed far too far behind him, it is hardly possible 
to shoot birds coming straight to you in such a way as to injure 
them for the table, no matter how close they may be to your butt. 
Probably no one ever has seen a bird that was straight coming 
to the gun that killed it at all mangled, even though shot as close 
as lIoyds. from the gun’s muzzle. But look out when you 
have shot these near birds coming down such a wind as was on 
Dallowgill Moors on September 3rd, 1902. The grouse thus 
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shot is no longer a flying bird, 
but a rather dangerous missile, 
and coming along at the pace 
viven him by his own wings 
and by the wind, he will havea 
wood measure of revenge for | 
his death if he catches you or 
our loader in the face. The 
thud with which, as is more 
likely, he will come against the 
wali of the butt will warn you 
how necessary it is to watch 
him and at times to dodge 
him 

The best way to learn to 
shoct is to watch good shots, 
and amongst other lessons that 
may be learned from these 
pict res—which, after all, 
woo. aS they are, are not the 
sam’ as seeing the originals 
—is the lesson that even if 
you »e so good a shot as Lord 
de ‘srey—which you are not. WV. A. Rouch. 
—yci need not think yourself 
abo: assisting the keepers and the dogs in the work of picking 
up, ith a gun in readiness to stop any cripples that may have 
recovered themselves at all during the latter part of the drive, 
or avy fresh birds that may have come in unnoticed or may have 
lain hidden—as sometimes does happen—all the while that the 
fierce firing was going on. And, again, these pictures show how 
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THE GUNS. 


carefully the heather has been burnt. They do not show any of 
that coarse and deep old heather that is so bad on certain moors 
which it were not kind to name. Heather ought to be burnt so 
frequently that it never ought to be difficult anywhere to find a 
dead bird—a wounded one that will crouch and creep under 
shelter is another matter. 








MRS. GALES GARDING. 


By EVELYN E. RYND. 








a“ OW there’s a garding as you could grow hanythink 
in,” said old Mrs. Gale, looking with affectionate 
pride at the strip of ground which, parallel with 
twenty other strips, ran from her back door to 
the river. 

‘Then it’s a pity you don’ grow somethink,” said her next- 
door neighbour. 

The remark so deeply afflicted old Mrs. Gale that, after 
gazing through tear-blinded eyes at the garden for a moment in 
strained silence, she retired indoors to weep and pray. 

“Of course I knows it aint done ser well as it might lately, 
what with the cats an’ the boys an’ the stones, an’ the paths 
a-gettin’ mixed up with the beds in the puzzlin’ way they ’as 
done,’ she explained amid tears to the next-door neighbour’s 
wife, who driited in shortly afterwards to ‘“borrer a pinch er 
tea.’ ‘* But a thing don’ hallways stop what it is, an’ it’s bes’ 
not to name nothink till you sees what ’ill ’apping to it. I’ve 
put it to your ’usbing mild-like again’ an’ again, which it’s me 
wish to be kind to the most tryin’, ’owever set in their notions. 
‘It ‘ill look up wonerful in the spring,’ ses I to ’im, an’ so it must 
do with the way I’ve prayed about it.” 

“It may do, of course,” said the neighbour’s wife. She 
was clasping one baby sideways under her arm, and another 
staggered at her feet. ‘I ’ad to bring Tommy alonger,” she 
explained anent this last, ‘“‘ because of ’is ’obby. What I ses 
is, if °e mus’ turn roun’ somethink, it ’ud better be ’is mother 
than the hash-’eap or the piz-buckit.” 

Tommy was a child of character. He walked swiftly and 
hopefully round his mother’s skirts in a way that should 
have made him extremely giddy, but did not seem to do so. 
Every now and again she kicked out a vague foot at him, and 
said parenthetically, ‘‘ You-stop-a-turnin’-Tommy-or-I’ll-slap- 
yer!” But Tommy turned diligently on, apparently in the 
earnest expectation of some day arriving somewhere where it 
would be worth his while to remain. 

“Surprisin’ things does ’apping, even with prayer,” said 
Mrs. Bings, rabbing her mouth, ‘though, of course, with that 
you don’ never know quite where you hare, nor meant to, for 
tear of leavin’ orf through seein’ the uselessness of it. Which 
the garding’s hall path jus’ now, so to speak, but there’s one 
thing: in a garding hall path you can walk hanywhere you 
please. Take that to your comfort, Mrs. Gale.” 

“You couldn’t never tell what mightn’t grow there with a 
‘ttle keerful diggin’,” said Mrs. Gale, sobbing. ‘‘ You couldn’t 
reelly tell what mightn’t grow there with no diggin’ at all. 
‘Ow does your ’usbing know what there mayn’t be in the 
way of rootsis? It’s not hall as shows above ground as is 
growin’.” 

“I’m sure Bings’s the kind of man no one need think of 
twice,” said Mrs. Bings, ‘I never. The way I manidges to 





forget ’im surprisis im horften when a ’opin’ for to hupset me. 
When heverythink a person ses is hill-tempered, it might just as 
well be kind for all the ’arm it does a body. What ’e doesisa 
different business, of course. But we hall ’as our little ’obbies, 
gistes bein’ Bings’s.” 

‘The curick,” said Mrs. Gale, suddenly ceasing to weep, 
and fixing her tear-starred china-blue eyes on her visitor, ‘‘ ses 
’as ’ow it’s a nice little strip er ground. Always ses so, ’e 
does. I’d forgot the curick, so I ’ad, an’ ’e among me small 
mercies. 

‘* Ah! ’e means to be kind,” said Mrs. Bings. ‘’E’d say 
hanythink to be kind, ’e would, an’ there you ’as it again. When 
heverythink a person ses is kind, it might as well be cross for 
hall the good it does a body. You-stop-a-turnin’-Tommy-or- 
I’ll-slap-yer !”’ 

««« That’s a nice little strip er ground you've got, Mrs. Gale,’ 
ses ’e,” murmured Mrs. Gale, pursuing her new line of thought 
unheeding. ‘‘’E always ses so.” 

‘“«’E never did ’ave much conversation,” replied Mrs. Bings. 

‘<’E knows a good bit er ground when ’e sees it, the curick 
does,” said Mrs. Gale faintly. 

“It’s ‘is heye of faith, I heggspec’,’”’ said Mrs. Bings 
reflectively. 

‘‘ What’s a heye of faith ?”” asked Mrs. Gale. 

‘‘Seein’ things where there aint nothink,” replied Mrs. 
Bings. ‘“ Parsings always ’as it—like ’Eving an’ sech.” 

Mrs. Gale pondered. 

“‘ Well, it reelly might ’a’ been a bit of ’Eving if no golding 
streets, which what a hexpense,” she said; ‘an’ the curick 
knows what it was like. Many’s the time I’ve told ’im ’ow it 
looked when me pore Charles was alive with hall ’is notions. 
Ah, ’e was fond of ’is garding, ’e was. No one never ’ad sech 
flowers as we ‘ad then—not at the Park itself, they didn’t—though, 
of course, we wouldn’t ’ave mentioned it up there. H’old sorts an’ 
noo sorts—hirisis, syringes, h’Allens, an’ scyllies—we ’ad’em all. 
Some of they rootsis mus’ be still in, an’ I looks to see ’em come 
a-rooshin’ up hany spring. Perreps then your ’usbing ‘ill be 
sorry ’e spoke, Mrs. Bings,” added Mrs. Gale, as one struck by a 
new hope, “as I shell be honly too pleased if so to hoverlook ’is 
little’ mistake.” 

“I’ve never knowed John sorry for nothink,”’ said Mrs. 
Bings. ‘‘ But, of course, there’s no sayin’! Sudding death might 
do it, for hinstance, h’or somethink hunexpected of the sort. 
Stop-a-turnin’-Tommy-or-I’ll-slap-yer !” 

“It’s me wish to be kind to hall,” said Mrs. Gale, 
tremulously, ‘‘but it hupset me from a child to see. hanyone 
a-keepin’ of their necks that stiff, in spite of. the ’orror of 
Scripcher at the same; an’ if I don’ seem es kind to your 
’usbing es I might ’ave been, Mrs. Bings, I ’ope you’ll heggsplain 
to ’im gentle ’ow it is,” 
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“’F’ll never notice of it,” said Mrs. Bings. ‘ You aint 
quite the kind of persing as Bings’ud notice, any’ow, Mrs. Gale, 
you see, so that ’Il be all right.” 

* Of course I’ll go on a-prayin’ for ’im,” said Mrs. Gale. 

**An’ mos’ well-meanin’ of you, I’m sure,” replied 
Mrs. Bings, “ if ’ighly uncerting.” 

“TI never ’as to pray for the curick,” siid Mrs. Gale. ‘As 
cheerin’ a small mercy as ever was, ’e is. When 'e’s done the 
Bible an’ the coal-club, up ’e gets, an’ ’e looks outer winder, an’ 
’e ses serprised-like, ‘ you ’as a nice little strip there,’ ses ’e, an’ 
what I ses is, there mus’ be somethink about it to catch ’is eye 
hevery time like that when there aint nothink growin’ in it that 
no one can heggzactly see.” 

“No, they can’t heggzactly see nothink,” said Mrs. Bings. 

‘I s’pose it as gorned orf a little?” said Mrs. Gale, glancing 
wistfully from the garden to her neighbour’s face. ‘‘ Gardings 
horften does do that; it means nothin’, Mrs. Bings.”’ 

“Which it couldn’t ’ardly mean less,” replied Mrs. Bings, 
thoughtfully. 

** When the spring comes back an’ I gets me strength again 
a bit, I’ll soon bring it round.” 

“You've said that for the larst five year, an’ the garding’s 
always been much the same as it is now, Mrs. Gale. A woman 
of your hage didn’t ’ardly oughter be talkin’ of springs; this ‘ill 
be the larst you'll hever see, I heggspec’, an’ I should think of 
hother an’ worse things besides gardings, if I was you, sech as 
*Eving an’ the grave. You-stop-a-turnin’-Tommy-or-!’ll-slap- 
yer!” 

An unkind fate directed the vague kick which, as usual, 
accompanied this remark, and the gyrations of Tommy came 
suddenly to a dreadful end. 

‘*¢ Now, there’s a surprisin’ thing,”’ said his mother, endeavour- 
ing to hitch him up again with her foot. ‘I’m sure I never 
meant to knock ’im over. I ’ardly ever ‘its hanythink I aims at, 
which nothin’ could be less heggspectid, though ’Eving knows 
it’s trill enough to ’ave a giddy-go-round to me son, if we does 
all ’ave our little ’obbies. Stop-that-’owlin’-Tommy-or-I’ll-'it- 
yer!” 

But the embittered Tommy, on issuing from the silence 
of sheer surprise in which he had for several seconds 
contemplated the sudden change of scene as_ represented 
by the ceiling, bewailed this destruction of his best hopes 
in a series of high impassioned shrieks, which he refused to 
check or soften, and Mrs. Bings, talking apathetically the 
while, processed out slowly, hooking her son along the floor 
with alternate feet as she went. When she was gone, old 
Mrs. Gale stood for some time gazing out of the window at 
the wide, trodden, sodden, wrecked strip of ground between the 
privet hedges. 

She saw it as the next-door neighbour did not. She saw 
two straight neat paths down the sides, and one down the middle, 
which last led to the well-staked steps by the willow, that bespoke 
a man’s care for the safe prosecution of the daily water-carrying 
of the cottage. She saw the sweet peas racing each other for 
the topmost twig of their bushy screen; and the rose-red favours 
of the double hollyhocks, higher than her own head, glowed by 
the hedge again. She smelt the fragrance of a lifetime’s blossoms 
rising from the beds and borders, where for thirty years flower 
and leaf had shot and spread in vigorous health under Charles’s 
care, and where wonderful plants had rioted in company they 
would not so much as have kept in more distinguished surround- 
ings. They were all abloom together, for memory’s senses know 
no seasons. In that vision of ancient sweetness, cuttings from 
the gardens of other flower growers told in every corner 
stories of friendships and kindly exchangings. The old 
apple tree by the water, that caine down the winter after 
Charles died, lifted once more on many elbowed boughs its 
brave canopy of rose and ivory; and in the patch of jong 
grass about its lichened foot the scylla held in a_ flower- 
head the blue it takes the skies miles of cloudless space to 
achieve. 

There stood the triumphing pzony clump, stalwart-stemmed, 
spreading by the back door its crude success of heavy reds and 
greens, and there the pale-belled Solomon’s Seal, sea-green and 
green-white, like some tide-washed colourless sea-lady. In the 
furthest corner waved the patch of slender wind-flowers, fragile 
and austere, like the cold, faint wind of an early spring dawn 
caught and transfixed; and over the trellis the William Allen 
rioted in a long-vanished glory of peach gold and amber A 
hundred old-fashioned flowers and herbs—lavender, lilies, lupins, 
and lilacs, marjoram, bergamot, balsam, and thyme—shared sun 
and earth once more with the rarer growths that were the pride 
of Charles’s heart in that bee-besieged, odorous strip between 
the privet hedges. 

Mrs. Gale looked and smiled—and looked again, and smiled 
no more. She turned slowly away from the window. 

She had been expecting her strength to come back a bit 
every spring for several years. When it did not do so, she 
invariably expressed a mild wonder to her neighbours; and on 
the first of July she reintroduced into her prayers, with a 
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slight sigh, that clause anent next spring, which the one just 
past had so unexpectedly failed to answer. 

But this winter she awaited the turn of the year with a new 
anxiety. The garden had gone off. It had done so in 4 
strangely sudden and incomprehensible manner, but the fact was 
undoubted. Other people—people with unfriendly eyes and 
surly tongues, dreadfully set in their notions—had pointed it out. 
It was certainly necessary that the rootsis should start roc hin’ 
this spring if they ever intended to do so at all, and meantime 
what anguish the sight of his garden, and the caustic comients 
it elicited, might be causing the transplanted Charles. 

Mrs. Gale had a terrible mental vision of him, with one 
eye fixed on his music and the other anxiously squinting e irth. 
wards, to see when the first shoots would begin to come 1:p in 
the borders he loved. 

** Which twiddlin’ on a golding ’arp aint never a thir as 
can ’ave come to ‘im natchrul,” she said. ‘An’ ’ow ’e’l] 
manidge, with ‘is mind thus distracted, I ’ardly lik: to 
think.” 

It could only need a little careful digging to brine the 
garden round, but how was she to give it careful digging, i: her 
strength did not come back a bit? Surely it would do so this 
spring ! 

‘*Let hus pray,” said Mrs. Gale, solemnly, when she 
reached this stage in her meditations. So, all through Janoary 
she prayed assiduously. She asked for the immediate best wal 
of great bodily powers, and, if possible, a temporary cess: ion 
of the shaking in her knees, and assured the powers above : iat, 
if this were once granted, she could manage all the rest 
herself. 

February came in with a softening of the earth, and a \ arm 
wet wind that brought out the colours of the country-sid» as 
instantaneously as a wave brings out the gleaming of a pe ble 
beach. Mrs. Gale, with a startled expression, betook herse!: to 
yet more earnest prayer. February drew on, and she added an 
explanatory clause to her petitions, which represented how little 
it was she really needed, and how consistently she had been 
thankful for somewhat small mercies in the past. February 
came to an end, and the prayer was still unanswered. Aiter 
deep thought, Mrs. Gale ceased praying. With a determined 
countenance, she cleaned the coal-shovel. 

“Tf I’ve got to do it meself, as I ham,” she said, “I aint 
a-goin’ to flatter no one by prayin’ about it no more.” 

When it had been happening steadily for two weeks, the 
next-door neighbour was moved to remark that Mrs. Gale was 
always at her front door to see him pass to his work and the 
public-house, and to wish him a quavering ‘‘ good-day.” After 
the second morning he did not trouble to answer her, but none 
the less she watched for him unfailingly, and bestowed her gentle 
wrinkled old smile on him as he passed. Her interest in him 
seemed to cease with his return home, however. When Mr. Bings 
was in his house or his garden, Mrs. Gale always happened to be 
indoors with the door shut. 

She had been a pretty creature all her life, and though she had 
never consciously attributed the power of her persuasions to 
this fact, it bewildered and agitated her greatly, as a most 
unusual occurrence, when anyone remained so set in his opinions 
as to refuse to yield to her conciliatory representations. She 
took care not to cross the path of such a one again if she could 
avoid doing so. 

But one day Mr. Bings returned home unexpectedly early. 
Mrs. Gale was on her knees ona small piece of carpet in the 
middle of her garden, and the few square feet of ground 
immediately around her looked as if a rather unusually energetic 
hen had been recently scratching there. The solitary rose tree was 
tied with an old stocking to a stick several degrees more unsteady 
than itself, and the broken tiles had been collected and arranged 
in two extremely erratic lines down the middle of the garden. 

When she heard the cottage door open, she started with a 
violence that shook the coal shovel from her hand. The colour 
faded from her face, but she remained on her hands and kne¢ 
her head bent. It was a work of time to her even to move back 
from her knees, and escape was quite impossible. A st 
approached the hedge. She saw the red face that was looki: 
over at her as clearly as though she were looking back at it, ar 
an apprehensive tear dropped into the last scratch her energi 
had achieved in the earth before her. 

“Ullo!” said the voice she expected, ‘‘’ow are the roots 
gettin’ on, hey? Still a growin’ steady hunderground, hey 
Again’ the time when you goes hunderground yourself, I s’pos 
hey?” 

Mrs. Gale remained speechless. 

‘¢ Ha, ha,” said the voice shortly, and retired to the furth 
side of the garden. 

Mrs. Gale, leaving the coal shovel where it had fallen, cré 
slowly back into her cottage, and shut the door. 

Late that night, when the rest of the village was asieep, 
light appeared in her kitchen window. A few minutes afte 
wards the back door opened softly, and the old woman can 
creeping out again, with a small piece of lighted candle in h 
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hand. It was a still March night, and the coarse wick flared 
steadily in the quiet air. Inch by inch she examined the 
ground. Her old back could hardly sustain her through the 
stooping the scrutiny involved, but she forced it to its task. 
When she had finished, she raised herself, and blew out the 
candle. As it gave a last flicker, it gleamed upon her tears. On 
the trembling old knees that prayer had failed to strensthen, 
she came up the middle of the garden in the darkness. Her old 
feet kept instinctively between borders which for years had 
been as little visible as necessary. The back door closed again 
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softly. The grey dawn came up eventually and put out her 
candle. 

“That old hass seems to ’ave give up ’er hunderground 
rootsis at lars’,” said Mr. Bings with a chuckle. ‘I found ’er 
at it the hother day, and I don’ think she’ll garding again in a 
h’urry.” 

** Pore ole h’idjit, 
’ o ” 
obbies. 

‘You ’old your blarsted tongue,” said Mr. Bings. 

(To be continued. ) 
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amongst the grandest of all big game the very name 

conjures up. Its glories, alas, are of the past, and 

“Ichabod ”’ may be written as the epitaph of this once 

prolific hunting ground, as far as the leviathan of the 
forest is concerned. It is situated, unfortunately, on the high 
road into British Central Africa, and the elephant, one of the 
shyest and most retiring of all animals, has gradually receded 
before the footsteps of civilisation, till now hunters have to go 
far afi ld if they want to come across any. 

Scarcely ten years agoelephants were numerous enough there, 
and could frequently be seen from the decks of the river steamers 
plying up and down the Shiré; but now, beyond an occasional 
visit from a small herd, lasting at the outside a few days only, 
the place knows them no more. 

With the view of inducing them to return to their old 
haunts, and of preserving the vast herds of buffaloes that roam 
its pastures, and which latter were in danger of extermination 
at the hands of certain indiscriminate slaughterers, a very salutary 
law was passed 
some five years 
ago, strictly 
reserving the 
Elephant Marsh, 
and prohibiting 
any shooting 
whatever on it. 

Athough, as 
regards the 
elephant, it is 
extremely doubt- 
ful whether the 
desired effect will 
be produced, 
owing to the 
animal’s objec- 
tion to take up 
its abode along- 
side civilisation, 
the _ beneficial 
effect of the 
reserve is abun- 
dantly evident 
where other 
game is con- 
cerned. Buffalo,’ eland, waterbuck, reedbuck, zebra, wart- 
hog, and cther animals simply abound within its magic limits, 
and when later on, under judicious restrictions, it is thrown 
open again it will be a veritable paradise for sportsmen. 

Some of the good people of Chiromo, which place is situated 
on the marsh, at the junction of the Shiré and Ruo Rivers, 
complain of the reserve as a danger to the township, as it 
naturally forms a happy hunting ground for lions, which 
occasionally make things lively for the residents, but it is doubtful 
whether they are more numerous, or at any rate more trouble- 
some, than of yore in that favoured spot. Others, interested in 
the country, contend that the presence of the buffaloes means the 
Presence of the dreaded ‘‘tsetse”’ fly. How far they may be 
correct [ cannot say, but | have never seen any myself, nor have 
I met anyone who has; while, on the other hand, cattle do very 
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well on and near the marsh, and there is a case of a horse which 
broke away with its saddle and bridle on, and was missing for 
several weeks, being eventually found on the marsh in a con- 
tented and flourishing condition, and which, beyond being badly 
galled from the saddle having worked underneath, was none the 
worse for its adventure. 

The marsh proper may be said to extend from Chiromo, and 
run north along the Shiré for some fifty or sixty miles, its greater 
extent lying on the left bank. Shooting here, and, in fact, in 
most parts of the Protectorate, can only be carried on for some 
six months of the year, owing to the long rank grass which 
springs up during the rains and attains a height of 8ft. to roft. 
By June or July most of this is burnt off, and from a vast 
sea of waving green, as far as the eye can reach, toa bare and 
blackened plain, shimmering in the sun, the transition is rapid 
and complete. It is then that the sportsman has his innings, 
which lasts till the end of the year, but the best shooting of 
all is to be got just after the rains have started, if one cares 
to brave the discomforts of camping in wet weather. 

At the 
beginning of 
August, 1896, 
while tem- 
porarily detained 
at Chiromo 
through want of 
carriers to take 
me up country, 
I had the good 
fortune to make 
the acquaintance 
of an administra- 
tion official, who 
as a sportsman 
good and true, is 
second to none 
in a country 
where many 
good sportsmen 
are to be found. 

This was 
extremely _ for- 
tunate for me, as 


THE SHIRE RIVER. having been 


barely three 
months in the country, I was quite a ‘‘griff” in all matters 
pertaining to big African game. 

M——, however, very kindly offered to initiate me into its 
mysteries, and we decided to devote the following Sunday to a 
buffalo hunt, that being the only day he could get away from 
his duties. 

On Saturday evening accordingly we started up the river 
in a house-boat, which consists of an ordinary oper boat with 
some four or five seats and an exaggerated kennel erected at 
the stern, in which there is just room for a couple of persons to 
turn in at night and sleep. 

This structure is propelled by natives armed with short, 
narrow-bladed paddles, with which they make a vicious dip at 
the water, keeping time to singularly monotonous and 
unmelodious chants, the duty of leading which apparently 
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devolves on the chorister with the 
most unmusical voice. The only 
one of these boat-songs that im- 
pressed itself at all on my memory 
had the refrain of ‘“ Cinimama”’ 
running through it in all directions, 
and had something about it that, 
as Gilbert would say, distinctly 
resembled an air. So much so 
that the senior officer of the river 
gunboats adapted it, with variations, 
to his banjo, and also composed a 
set of words in the vernacular to 
go with it. With this composition 
he would regale his team from a 
coign of vantage on the top of the 
kennel whenever their flagging 
energies required stimulating. The 
words, I regret to say, were of a 
flagrantly personal character, but 
invariably acted like a charm. 

The Shiré swarms with croco- 
diles, and the chief amusement, 
when travelling by house- boat, 
is potting at them as they lie like 
muddy logs on the sandbanks 
or move sluggishly through the 
water with just a pair of evil eyes and the tip of a snout showing 
above the surface. It is capital practice, and very satisfactory 
to hear the bullet smack against their scaly hides. 

just before reaching our camping ground we met a man 
corning down the river in a goods barge. He turned out to be 
a friend of M , and nothing would satisfy the latter but 
that his friend must join us. This, after some persuasion, he 
consented to do, on condition that he was allowed to leave the 
following evening. He was on his way home, and in most cases 
when a man is going home his only anxiety is to shake the dust 
of Africa off his feet in the quickest possible time, and it is a 
difficult matter to stop his wild career. After a certain period, 
however (varying according to the individual), in the old country, 
a yearning tor the free, untrammelled life of the land of his 
adoption creeps over him, and he is restless and unsettled till 
he returns to it. Such is the fascination of the veldt. 

Our destination was reached about dusk, and a very merry 
party we formed as we sat round the dinner-table and, later on, 
round the camp fire. But “turn in early” is a hard-and-fast 
rule on a shooting expedition, so by 9.30 the three of us had 
crawled under our mosquito curtains in a tent oft. square, and 
were soon blissfully unconscious of all things mundane. It was 
quite dark when we were astir at five next morning, but before 
breakfast was over the dawn was breaking, and by the time we 
had started the sun was above the horizon and seemed literally 
to be jumping for the zenith, as is characteristic of its behaviour 
in the tropics. It affects, by the way, the same unseemly haste 
later on when setting. On leaving the river bank the contrast 
of scenery is sudden and startling. Right, left, and in front 
stretches a vast charred plain, devoid of trees or anything green, 
except here and there patches of rushes, indicating the presence 
of water stil! lying in depressions. 

It may be as well to remark here that M—— was armed with 
a sporting Metford, while his friend and I had Martinis. This 
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was the nearest compromise I would consent to in the s iape 
of (for those days) a comparatively smallbore. Metfords were 
just coming into use for sporting purposes, but prejudice: die 
hard, and having been accustomed to the close forest shooting of 
Southern India, where a heavy double-barrelled shot-and-ball 
gun is the best all-round weapon, I could not disabuse my iind 
all at once from the necessity of a bone-crusher, and take up 
what, in my ignorance, I styled a new-fangled toy. I know 
better now, but, in spite of that, a man, even in the present day, 
might go a great deal worse armed than with a Martini after 
heavy game. 


(To be continued.) 


IN THE GARDEN. 


AUTUMN FLOWERS. 

T the time of writing (September 13th) the garden is full of colour. 
The Starworts make clouds of blue against the Pines, and the 
willowy shoots of the tall Ox-eye Daisy bend in the cool and 
bracing wind. The year is mellowing. Already the leaves are 
touched with autumn colouring, and the foliaze of our Japanese 
Vine is changing to crimson so rich and deep that the Princesse de 
Sagan Rose hard by will suffer in comparison. Tea Roses are flowering in 
abundance. September is a month of Roses, and in the early morning, when 
the sun struggles to break the autumn mist, it isa keen delight to gather the 
dew-stained flowers and fill bowls with them on the breakfast-table. A Tea 

Rose wet with dew is more beautiful than a flower culled at midday. 
Chrysanthemum wuliginosum.——This is a real autumn flower. It is never 
in beauty until September is waning, and then it is as interesting as the 
Starworts. Last spring we made big groups of it, one in a valley, a group of 
some hundred strong tufts, and these are now tall and vigorous, with clouds of 
flowers, which, in the soft light of the autumn moon, gleam as if silvered over, 
and one can gather sheafs of flowers for tall vases without seriously interfering 
with the effect in the garden. It is just one of those plants to put in some 
rough corner or bank, where it can spread at 
will, although it is very beautiful in the garden 
proper. Last autumn we saw it in one cottage 
garden of the little Worcestershire village of 
Cropthorne. The whole garden was of this tall 
Ox-eye Daisy. The flower-stems rose above the 
rickety fence, hiding almost the stuffy little 
windows, and against the thatched roof made a 
quaint picture. We planted a lot of it also in 
an almost dry moat, and on the bank itself, in 

both cases with the happiest results. 
Asters.—We call these Michaelmas Daisies 
or Starworts, and both names are appropriate. 
They flower during the festival of St. Michael 
and All Angels, and the flowers are like {lue 
stars dotted over the willowy stems. The 
varieties that now enrich English gardens «re 
more beautiful than the wild kinds of ‘he 
American prairies, and the Aster is so easily ra'--d 
from seed, that improvement over the wld 
species has gone on apace, until we have flow -rs 
large, clear, and beautiful in colour, and extenc 1g 
over many weeks at a time when clouds of b ve 
and white and tose are desired in border «1d 
woodland, when the Golden Rods make br.ve 
masses of yellow, and the Japanese Anemon: is 
white with its pure stately bloom. The Ast°s 
are rain and frost proo’ When the morn: ¢ 
breaks fair and sunny after a night of rain « d 
cold, the stems lift themselves to the sun, ¢ d 
by midday are fresh and fair and murmur. :s 
with the hum of bees. It is not possible 1 
every garden to group things as we alw:'s 
advocate, but when it can be jone, the Aster i 4 
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plant to use in this way. We planted strong tufts last year amongst 
some decrepit Rhododendrons which do not like our heavy soil, and 


at the moment of writing the picture is onz of rare beauty and impressive- 
ness, Asters in full bloomin: smell of autumn. They have a warm, mellow 
look, and one mass in the distance is as if a bit of blue sky had fallen 
and hidden the green grass, We have this great colony of blue, Aster Amellus, 
near a cluster of Corsican Pine, and never regret the happy thought that put it 
there. Blue Aster and Pine are a happy association ; the low-zrowing Aster, 
hidden with tig blue flowers, carrying the eye to plumy pine branches lined 
against the sky. Near the Amellus group is the pretty A. acris, which is in 
beauty late in August, just before the larger-flowered companion is in perfection. 
We gather armfuls of Asters from this woodland garden in autumn for the 
church, house, and as gifts to friends. The tall spreading stems are so easily 
arraged in tall vases, Although Asters are cnildren of the prairie, it is well 
jn cardens to water them during the day, and an occasional mulch is helpful ; 
but we do neither to those in the woodland, where they grow in their own way, 
as. in some wild woodland, dashed with the yellow of Golden Rod and many 
an .itumn flower. 

Here are the names of a few of the most beautiful varieties to be got at 
En, ish nurseries: A. acris, a dumpy little Aster, but covered with lilac-blue in 
late August; A. Amellus bessarabicus, deep blue, early September, 2}ft. ; 
Riv «slea, one of the darkest of all Asters, intease purple-blue, 2}ft., a beautiful 
Aste: to make broad groups of; Cordifolius elegans, 5ft., October, graceful 
clo js of lilac flowers; Cordifolins Diana, late October, 4}ft., very clear 
blue; Diffusus horizontalis, 23tt., 
ear!’ October, one of the best 
of (‘i Asters; Coombefishacre, 
a c pital wet weather flower, very 
free large soft pink flowers; 
Er cides, early October, 3ft., 
whe; Shorti, early September, 
4it.. pale blue ; Puniceus pulcher- 
rims, early October, 7ft., bluish 
white, a beautiful Aster to group ; 
Turbinellus, early November, violet, 
tipped with rose, very graceful. 

There is a distinct group 
callcd the Novi Belgi; it will be 
found in all good hardy plant 
catalogues. This group contains 
many of the loveliest of all 
Michaelmas Daisies, such as the 
purpie - blue and dark - leaved 
Arcturus, Apollo, Harpur Crewe, 
Robeit Parker, 7ft., clear blue 
and large flowers—few are more 
graceful to group and charming in 
colour, White Spray, Cottage 
Maid, flesh coiour, Daphne, deep 
blue against dark stems, Minerva, 
rosy lilac, Purity, and Levigatus, 
which is not 3ft. high, the others 
being from 4/t. to 5ft. or even more. 

The next group is that called 
Nove Angliz, and the reason for 
this division is that in each case 
the type is a species or a plant 
found wild in the American 
prairies, and English raisers have 
created quite a family of varieties 
round the parents. The Nove 
Angliz group is not so_ large. 
There are only seven varieties 
worthy of note. Praecox begins 
to show its crimson-purple flowers 


is past its best in our garden. 
This is followed by Mrs. J. F. 
Raynor, a distinct improvement 
upon the old reddish tlower called 
Ruter, Roseus, rose coloured, as 
suggested by the name, Pulchellus, 
violet-blue, William Bowman, rose- 
purple, with bronze gold centre, 
and Melpomene, pale purple. 

RaIsING MICHAELMAS DAISIES 

FROM SEED, 
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Asters are very easily raised Miss Alice Hughes. MRS. GRENFELL & CHILD. 


from seed, and seedling raising isto 

the writer an interesting pastime. It is in the nature of a lottery, and no one 
knows what jewel the group of seedlings contains until the flowers open. The 
time to sow the seed is when it is ripe, and sow it in pots filled with ordinary 
soil and placed in a cold frame. With reasonable attention the young plants will 
be fit to plant out in spring, and they will flower abundantly in the following 
autumn. 

JAPANESE ANEMONES. 

Few flowers of autumn are more beautiful than Anemone japonica, or the 
Japanese Windflower, as we like to call it. For many years there were only two 
torms, or at least, one, the species or type, and the Honorine Jobert, or Alba as 
it is also named, which is the pure white flower we see in many gardens at this 
time. Eut lately several new varieties have appeared with almost semi-double 
flowers, at least with two rows of florets, which give quite a full plumy look to 
the bloom. One, of a dull rose colour, is named Lady Ardilaun ; its leaves are 
also tasselled and crested. Another of a similar aspect is Whirlwind, and besides 
these there are. Mont Rose, rosy shade, and Elegans, pink. There is one secret 
in growing Japanese Anemones, and that is to leave the tults alone once they 
are planted, It resents disturbance, and shows it by disappearing altogether. A 
correspondent writes: ‘* Many a quiet spot or corner may be furnished with 
these beautiful subjects at the smallest possible cost. I remember some years 
:go planting a few small tufts at the foot of a south-west wall, a rather 

onspicuous and unfurnished corner. Later on a bank of soil, as the nucleus to 
rock garden, came into position, with the result thatthe Anemones were given 
top dressing quite unexpectedly. The plants were not moved, which proved 
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very fortunate subsequently, and a year or two later this previously unhappy- 
looking corner was quite a picture of beauty. The Japanese Anemone is not 
particular as to its position. It is more so in respect to soil, and in heavy clay, 
when this is waterlogged a long time, and wetand frost intervene, the chief crowns 
of the plants suffer. Under any circumstances a good depth of soil should be 
given. In light soil I make a practice of burying cow minure at a fair depth 
below the plants, so that the roots do not suffer during severe drought. Rich 
soil and the let alone system are, therefore, the best. Propazation is readily 
done by small root pieces, every tiny root being ofien thickly studded with 
growth buds all along the surface. Usually when plants break from the root in 
this way the breaks occur from a joint or node, but in these Anemones the 
growth buds are right along the surface of the root itself. In making cuttings 
of such roots it is of course better to have the larger roots, and if an inch long 
insert in sandy soil in pots and place in the greenhouse. Here growth quickly 
ensues, when the best may be potted in the ordinary wry. Usually, however, 
plenty of plants can be got by division, thoazh root-cuttings are of service when 
it is desired to leave the estavlished plints alone.” 
PERENNIAL SUNFLOWERS. 

Of almost as much importance in the autumn garden are the perennial 
S.nflowers. They may be planted in the same free way, waving colonies in the 
wild garden, by woodland margin, or in those many corners which seem to 
exactly fit plants of this robust and gloriously free-flowering nature. In the 
garden of the writer hundreds of flowers dance in the wind, and the heavy 
rain of last night has only refreshed 
the petals, and not scattered 
them as it has done those of 
the Belladonna Lily. The older 
kinds, H. giganteus, H. orygalis, 
II. decapetalus, and the stiffer H. 
multiflorus and the double variety 
have been in some degree super- 
seded by the varieties H. G. Moon 
and Miss Mellish. The variety 
H. G. Moon is a lovely flower, 
large rich yellow, and on a tall 
graceful stem, while the plant is not 
so rampant as many other varieties. 
A bed of this or of Miss Mellish, 
a huge golden Sunflower, on the 
lawn makes an imposing autumn 
picture. The Miss Mellish variety 
is 6ft. high, and has large rough 
leaves. 

SCARLET LOBELIAS. 

We planted last spring a 
cluster of Lobelia Queen Victoria 
and another of Firefly by the edge 
ofa moat, and they are now in full 
beauty. As probably many readers 
of these notes are aware, the 
Scarlet Lobelia enjoys moisture, not 
actual contact with water, but a 
damp soil, such as one would find 
by a moat. These varieties are the 
best, we think, of the whole of the 
Lobeiias. Queen Victoria has dark- 
toned leaves, almost purple, and 
strong spikes of intense crimson 
flowers. This association of dark 
stem and flower is very striking. 
Firefly is not so dark, but the 
flowers are even more brilliant ; 
it is happily named, a__ firefly 
amongst flowers, and several plants 
of it in their fresh beauty are almost 
painfully bright. We have never 
had any of the ‘dry rot,” as it is 


called, amongst the roots. They 
winter safely with us ina Middlesex 
garden. 


CARNATION GEORGE MACQUAY. 
There is no Carnation so 
fine as this in any colour. George 
Macquay is white, a full, robust, 
dead white flower, sweet, 
52, Gower St. and with  no_ inclination to 
burst its calyx and let the petals 
tumble out. The petals are held firmly in the calyx, and the flower stands 
up on strong erect stems. We wish raisers of new Carnations would take 
such a kind as this as a standard to work to, instead of sending out a lot of 
‘*bursters,” which only spoil the garden. 
AN AUTUMN-FLOWERING ANNUAL. 

No flower is sweeter in September than the annual named Cosinos 
bipinnatus. Its very late fowering is sometimes a misfortune, as frosts occur 
sometimes when it has reached full beauty—weeks of pleasant anticipation 
result in disappointment, It is generally in the South-West that the plant is 
seen in greatest beauty. There it grows into quite a bush, 7ft. high, and full 
of grace, the flowers, on slender stems, being white, rose, purple, and other 
shades, and these long, graceful stems make it worth growing for cutting. It 
is one of the annuals for the reserve garden. ‘The flowering time may be 
hastened by sowing seed in gentle heat in February. Transplant the seedlings 
when they are 2in. high to a cold frame, and transfer them in April to a sunny 
place. If all goes well there should be flowers in August. There is beauty, 
too, in the finely-divided foliage. 


THE Purple SMOKE TREE (RHUS COTINUS ATROPURPUREA). 

This form of the Venetian Sumach does not appear to be well known, 
though it is a decided breakaway from the ordinary kind, and in most gardens 
a place may well be spared for both. Of the Venetian Sumach itself, with its 
curious wig-like inflorescence, no description whatever is needed ; but the less- 
known variety, atropurpurea, differs in the leaves and flowers being purplish. 
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When seen in a mass this last purplish colouring is very striking, particularly if 
in a somewhat poor soil and where fully exposed to the sun, as under such 


conditions it acquires its greatest depth of colouring. 


This fact is greatly 


in favour of the Venetian Sumach, as even in dry stony soils it will grow and 
flower far better than most shrubs, while the decaying leaves assume a deep 


golden colour. 


RARITY LIFE 


OWARDS 


the end of October, when the 


Besides the Rhuses mentioned, special note may be made 
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of R. cotinoides, remarkable for its autumn tints; R. glabra, with large leaves. 
R. glabra laciniata, a variety in which the leaflets are beautifully cut; “a 
R. typhina (Stag’s-horn Sumach), a very ornamental small-growing tree, with 
pinnate leaves and showy red blossoms. The Poison Ivy of North A 





OF 


autumn 


leaves are falling, and the rapidly shortening days 
remind us that winter is at hand, trout leave the 
working their way up into the higher 


lakes and_ rivers, 
waters in 
search of the 
gravelly beds 

of shallow 
and = swiftly- 
running 
streams, upon 
which to 
deposit their 
ova. 

On reach- 
ing suitable 
erounds, the 
fish, by fan- 
ning away the 
gravel with 
their tails, 
hollow out a 
trench, into 
which the 
female de- 
posits the ova 
or hard roe; 
this is then 
fertilised by 
the milt or 
soft roe of the male fish, and is finally covered up 
gravel which had been turned aside. 


In the early days of fish culture, the ova and milt were taken 





OVA A FEW HOURS BEFORE HATCHING. 


by the 


ing than to watch the alevins 


q ° sae ' erica 
(R. toxicodendron) would, from its brilliant autumn leafage, merit notice, were 
it not for its excessively poisonous nature. 

eyes of the rapidly developing embryo fish; these oon 


become larger and more distinct, when the ovum is said 
be fully eyed. If an ovum, just before hatching be ins 
be held up to the light, the yolk-sac of the young fish, wit 
embryo itself 
curled ind 
upon it, will 
be see: to 
complete » fil] 
the shel] the 
large eye of 
the fish and 





the bixsod 
vessels ind 
oil glo iles 
of the lk- 
sac are .ilso 
easily is- 
cernible. 

If he 
water be ‘<ept 
at the ‘-m- 
perature 
mentioned, 
tToOUT Va 


hatch in a 
little over 
ninety days, 
Anything 
. More interest- 
as the young fish are called until 


ALEVIN HATCHED THREE MINUTES. 





their yolk-sacs are absorbed—emerging from their shells it is 


from the fish on their way to their natural spawning-beds ; this, 





HATCHING. 


however, was a very arduous and uncertain method. 


their old haunts. 
by storms and floods, and lastly, though fish ripe 
with ova had been taken in the nets, the milt of 
the male was often not obtainable. 

These difficulties have now been overcome 
to a great extent, and the fish culturist of the 
present day has suitable ponds, stocked with 
strong and healthy breeding fish, on his fish 
farm. 

My intention is not to describe the modern 
methods of fish culture, but rather the changes in 
the early life of the common brown trout (Salmo 
fario) as revealed by the camera. 

After the eggs have been artificially fertilised, 
they are laid on the grilles, or in the trays of the 
hatching-boxes. 

With the water at a temperature of 4odeg. to 
43deg. Fahrenheit, in forty-two to forty-five days 
incubation has proceeded halfway, and two small 
dark spots appear in the egg, which are the 


Often the 
operator was too early, or, worse still, just too late, and the 
ish, already having spawned, were making their way back to 
The work was also liable to be interrupted 


there are several points of interest to be noted. 
lower border of the body can be seen a dark line, which is the ma 
artery and vein of the body. 


difficult to imagine. 


The mode of hatching varies considerably; most frequently 
the shoulders, head, and front of the yolk-sac appear 
simultaneously, occasionally the young fish after 
many violent wrigglings cracks open the shell with 
its back, sometimes the tail, or even the yolk-sac, 
appears first. 

In the photograph of the alevins hatching, four were 
placed in the photographic tank; two were hatching head 
and shoulders first, one yolk-sac and one tail first; the 
alevin hatching tail first escaped from the shell before the 
exposure could be made. This rapid hatching of an 
alevin tail first was very unusual, for when the young 
fish appears yolk-sac or tail first, hatching is consider- 
ably delayed and moreover may never occur, the alevin 
being suffocated in the shell. 

As soon as an alevin is hatched the little fellow 
swims about violently for a few seconds, and then, 
weighted down by his tremendous yolk-sac, sinks 
exhausted to the bottom, where he lies panting. 

In the photograph of an alevin hatched three 
minutes the little fish, after his first swim, sank into the 
position shown, with his head pillowed upon the very 
shell from which he had so recently escaped. 

On examining the magnified photographs of young alevins, 

Along the 


The various fins at this early stage 





ALEVINS 


ZHREE DAYS OLD. 
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ALEVIN TWO 





are \ot differentiated, and are represented by a more or less 
con: nuous fin along the back and under surface; at the junction 





WEEAS OLD. 


of te neck of the fish and the yolk-sac the heart is plainiy 


visi 'e, with the large vein of the yolk-sac entering the lower 
bor er; this is particularly well shown in the photograph of 


ale, as hatching. In the yolk-sac itself may be seen innumerable 


oil ;iobules, which supply nourishment to the alevin. There 
is 2'so one large globule shown as a dark circular patch; this 


glol sle varies in position, and 
always rises to the uppermost 
poi!’ in the yolk-sac. As to 
whether this globule consists 
of cil or air 1 am at present 
uncertain. 


In the photograph of alevins 
three days old the liver is shown 
as a small dark patch at the 
junction of the body and yolk- 
sac, a little behind the heart. In 
the same photograph may be 
seen the pectoral fins placed just 
above the heart. These play 
a most important part in the 
life of the young fish, for, 
by a constant motion, similar 
to the movements of a lady’s 
fan, they direct a current of 
water through the gills of the 
alevin. 

Healthy and well-regulated 
alevins soon crowd together into 
the dark corners and sides of 
the hatching - boxes, generally 
where the current is most to be 
felt. This crowding together 
of the alevins is known as 
“ packing.” 


gradually to 
settle down 
again in the 
same ce 
another spot. 

The young 
alevin, ab- 
sorbing 
nourishment 
from its 
yolk-sac 
soonassumes 
a more fish- 
like appear- 
ance. 

The photo- 
graph of an 
alevin two 
weeks old 
shows the 
yolk-sac, 
gradually 
ciminishing ; 
tae dorsal, 
entral, and 


When alevins are well packed, several hundreds, 
or even thousands, congregate together, so that the bottom of the 
tray, or hatching-box, is obscured, and resting in this position, 
with their heads all pointed in the same direction, they will 
remain motionless (except for the constant movement of the 
pectoral fins) so long as the current of water is not diverted. 
Should, however, the flow of water be even momentarily stopped, 
all the packed alevins rise like a disturbed swarm of bees, 





ALEVINS DESTROYED 


AN ADULT FISH. 
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anal fins are now distinct, and the tail becomes more natural 
in shape. 


ALEVIN FIVE WEEKS OLD. 






The photograph of an alevin five weeks old shows a still 


further development; the head is now quite fish-like, the adipose 
fin is quite distinct, and the yolk-sac almost gone. 


At this stage the young fish may be seen to swim rapidly to 


D8) 





FUNGUS. 





the top of the water for a few seconds; this isa sign that 
feeding with artificial food ought to be begun. 


From this time, 
if not crowded too closely 
together, growth is rapid. In 
the particular batch of alevins 
from which these photographs 
were taken the yolk-sac had 
disappeared by the seventh 
week. As soon as the yolk- 
sac has disappeared the young 
fish are dignified by the name 
of fry. 

The dangers that beset 
Salmo fario through the ova, 
alevin, and fry stages, in the 
wild state of the trout, are so 
numerous that a very small 
percentage ever become adult 
fish, as shown in the last photo- 
graph. It has been estimated 
that not half of the ova are 
ever fertilised. The ova are 
frequently devoured by the trout 
themselves, and the alevins and 
fry afford excellent food for all 
kinds of predatory fish and 
insects. On the other hand, 
in the artificial culture of trout 
most of the ova are fertilised, 
and as all enemies are kept from 


the hatching-boxes and rearing-ponds, early mortality is much 
lower in artificially reared fish. 
care is taken as to cleanliness, etc., disease may become rife 
among artificially reared fish. 
neglected in the hatching-house —e.g., want of cleanliness, 
too much light, or the wood of the hatching-boxes be not 
sufficiently charred, fungus (Saprelegnia ferax) may appear. 
Fungus, to the fish culturist, means utter devastation and ruin. 


However, unless the greatest 
5S 


Should certain precautions be 


But no 
words of 
mine can 
describe the 
BA: oW -Ob-€ 
worked 
among’ the 
alevins so 
well as a 
glance at the 
photograph 
of alevins 
destroyed by 
fungus. 

F. WarD. 


[Tne phoio- 
graphs of ova 
and alevins are 
magnified to 
about sixteen 
times the 
natural size. 
The photograph 
of an adult fish 
is half the 
natural size. ] 
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HE famous house of Littlecote—the ancient home of the 

Darells and the Pophams—stands within the Wiltshire 

border, but at a distance of some three or four miles 

only from Hungerford in Berkshire. Leland, who 

saw it on his historic journeying, describes its grounds 

as “a right faire and large parke hangynge upon the clyffe of a 
highe hille welle woddyd over Kenet.” The description is true 
to-day, for the Kennet still flows through the park, and the 
woods there still are green. When the Antiquary visited it 
the house must have been new, but, though many changes have 
passed over it, the structure preserves unaltered the aspect of 
his times. About it have gathered traditions as tragic, strange, 
and romantic as linger around the time-worn walls of any house 
in England. The situation is low, and the land by the house 
level, but higher to the south, so that as the visitor nears it, 
approaching by the old avenue, he sees the red brick walls and 
gables and chimney-stacks rising above the hedges and garden 
adornments. Truly a house of marvellous charm is this, and 
many-featured in its antique character, since some forty gables are 
lifted against the sky in a grouping of old-world picturesqueness. 
It is a feast of colour also, rich and glowing when seen in the 
setting sun, with the dark green foreground and the sky behind, 
and countless panes in its mullioned windows to reflect the evening 
glow. Something about its internal features shall presently be 
said, and a good deal of its history. For the moment, we 
are in quest of its external charms. They are few, simple, and 
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broadly composed, and speak to us loudly of the thin:s our 
ancestors loved. Architecturally, there is a masterful gr Iping 
of wall-spaces, and the play of light and shade on th: bold 
projections and sheltered recesses, upon buttress and ori , and 
upon gable and chimney, is not the least charm of the structure, 
The alterations made nearly a century ago by General E .ward 
Leyborne-Popham, who had married the heiress of the Po; hams 
of Littlecote and taken the name, do not in any way bre.k the 
antique spell. Ivy and flowering plants have been encouraged 
to clothe the walls in places, but there is nothing untan:ed in 
their grasp upon the old masonry. How far design has ruled 
the arrangement we do not know, but in this matter, certainly, 
Littlecote is an example to be followed. 

What kind of garden should we desire to adorn such a house 
as this?) We might have chosen a low terrace, perhaps, for our 
garden outlook, but, in any case, we should have demanded 
simplicity. Now, simplicity is the dominant characteristic of the 
place. There is enclosure by walling and hedges, and every wall 
is well used as the support for fruit trees or climbing flowers. The 
Kennet lends a branch of its gentle stream on the north side to 
form a trout water in the gardens and level meadows, and there are 
well-kept grass walks on either side, flanked by glorious borders 
of herbaceous flowers. Here stately lilies, giant hollyhocks, gay 
phloxes, glorious poppies, and tall foxgloves, snapdragons, and 
larkspurs flourish, with many a humbler gem at their feet, and the 
unrivalled background of a dark, dense hedge or a mossy, well- 
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Copyright THE SOUTHERN COURT. 


clothed wall. There are beautiful lawns, and a bowling green 
covered with perfect turf, an old sundial, and a quaint “‘ Dutch 
garden ’—though why that fair retreat should‘not be English no 
man can say. Flower-beds and garden seats are there also. 
Then the south court is approached by a superb iron gateway, 
leading to the grass plot, and the porch, and we think of the 
generations of Darells and Pophams who have entered that 
way. Everywhere are fine trees rising naturally in masses and 
affording cool shade and the aspect of repose. Here all things 
grow well and prosper. The park, too, which is some four 
miles in circumference, is varied in character and contour and 
picturesque, with a certain wildness in its aspect that is charming 
and beautiful. On one side rises a lofty hill, crowned with 
wood, and form- 
ing a fine con- 
trast with the 
Juxuriant and 
level meadows 
extending along 
the banks of the 
Kennet. For the 
general features 
of the Littlecote 
gardens and 
grounds” the 
pictures shall be 
Our warrant. 
Radiance, sweet- 
ness, and natural 


attraction are 
everywhere to be 
found. 


And now let 
us turn to the 
history of the 
house ere it 
came to. the 
hands of the 
Pophams. It 
had long becn 
the seat of the 
Darells, of Copyright 
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whom William was Sub-treasurer of England and_ Sherif! 
of Wilts, temp. Richard II. Here lived, in the sixteenth 
century, another William Darell, the last of the line of the 
builders of Littlecote, whose stormy career is still recounted 
by the neighbouring peasants, when they tell of ‘‘ Wild Darell,” 
whose mad course links him, we think, by strange association, 
with the ‘wild huntsman” of earlier tradition. The story of 
Darell’s crime has been told by many writers, including old 
Aubrey, Sir Walter Scott, and Macaulay. One dark and stormy 
night a hasty messenger arrived on horseback at the cottage of a 
Berkshire midwife, demanding her instant services for a lady. 
Plenteous was the reward offered, but the strange condition was 
attached that the old woman should be blindfolded, and be 
carried on the 
horseman’s 
pillion to the 
scene of her 
duties. Her 
scruples were 
Overcome, and 
the pair set forth 
through the 
night, until they 
reached a lonely 
mansion. There 
the midwife, still 
blind.olded, was 
conducted to a 
upper room 
where she pel 
formed her dutie: 
to a lady, whon 
tradition avers t 
have beet 
masked. Scarcel\ 
had thenew-bor: 
infant been thu 
strangely ushere: 
into the grea 
world, when « 
man of ferocious 
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and, without 
more ado, extin- 
guished its new- 
budded life by 
brutally flinging 
it on the back of 
a great fire which 
roared on the 
hearth. Its body 
rvlled on one side 
from the burning 
logs, but once 
avain, amid the 
sirieks of the 
mother and the 
cries of the 
yoman, he threw 
it amid the 
fiames. 

Then in- 
santly the mid- 
y ife, again blind- 
folded, was 
r ounted on the 
pillion, and, 


hurriedly riding Atenas & Kearne 

iv the breaking 

cay with her Copyright THE NORTH 
s lent companion, 


\.as put within her own doors. But the strangeness of the 
simmons had aroused her curiosity, and, on reaching the 
house, she had counted the steps as she ascended, and, 
moreover, had cut a piece out of the lady’s bed-curtain. Thus 
ultimately was the horrid deed brought home to its cruel 
author, and plain and palpable was the proof of his guilt. Yet 
Darell escaped the penalty of his crime. Old Aubrey avers that 
a dark transaction wrought his freedom. ‘The knight was 
brought to his tryall; and, to be short, this judge had his noble 
house, parke, and mannor, and (I thinke) more, for a bribe to 
save his life.” The judge in question was Sir John Popham, 
chief justice of the King’s Bench, a sound lawyer, but a severe 
man, who presided at the trials of Sir Walter Raleigh and Guy 
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Fawkes, and who 
had much to do 
with the coloni- 
sation of Virginia. 
The story, it 
must be con- 
fessed, seems 
improbable, 
though it is not 
to be denied that 
Darell lived, and 
that Popham 
possessed his 
estate—let us 
hope acquired, 
as many believe, 
by honest pur- 
chase. It would 
appear, in fact, 
that Darell sold 
the reversion to 
the judge in 1586, 
and that the latter 
entered into 
possession when 
the murderer 
died in 158g. 
The manner of 
his death is 
stated by tradition to have been consonant with his desperate 
and passionate life. He had always been a wild horseman, 
and at length, they say, dashing in a frenzied career across 
the park, his steed fell in the headlong course, and was 
killed with his rider on a spot still known as ‘ Darell’s Leap.” 
Such is the dramatic story that is told with bated breath 
at Littlecote, lending a strange romantic interest to the old 
Wiltshire house and the grounds in which these scenes were 
enacted. The place, in all appropriateness, has its haunted 
room—strange if it had been without one!—and the curious 
will like to know that it is the chamber with the open window 
in our picture of the north-west front and bowling green. With 
the Pophams the house long remained, and happily it is still 
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in their posses- 
sion. The judge’s 
only son was 
Sir Francis 
Popkam, asoldier 
and politician of 
litigious tempera- 
ment, who died 
in 1644. His 
son John had 
died before him, 
and was buried 
with great pomp 
at Littlecote in 
1638. Alexander, 
the second son, 
succeeded at 
Littlecote, and 
after siding with 
Parliament in the 
Civil War, enter- 
tained Charles II. 
at his house in 
1663. The third 
son of Sir Francis 
was Sir Edward 
Popham, a distin- 
guished admiral 
and general, 


who was buried in Westminster Abbey in 1651. 
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We may 


reasonably surmise also that the more celebrated Admiral Sir 
Home Popham, who died in 1820, was a later kinsman. 
It is unnecessary, however, to follow the successive genera- 


tions of the Pophams of Littlecote. 


The present owner is 


descended in the female line from Alexander Popham, mentioned 


above. 


Macaulay records that William of Orange, on his 


progress from Salisbury to London, after his conference with the 
commissioners of James at Hungerford, December 8th, 1638, 
retired to Littlecote, where a great assemblage was invited to 
meet him, and the old hall was then crowded with peers and 
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generals. He 
occupied the 
rooms of which 


the windows 


’ 


shown in the 
picture of the 
north-west corner 


of the garden 


’ 


look out along 
that lovely grass 


walk between 


splendid — flower 
borders. M\r. 
{dward Popiiam 
was in posses. 


sion in 1739, ier 


1 


a most interes ng 
discovery "as 


made in the parl 
by his stew 
who came u 
a Roman te: 
lated pavem 1 
which was 
bare, and pri 
to be one of 
finest of 
kind eve 
discovered 


Other Roman remains have been uncovere: 


Littlecote, thus showing that the venerable mansion had bee 
preceded on the spot long before by the villa residences 


Roman provincials. 


The present owner is Mr. Francis Willi 


Leyborne- Popham, eldest son of the late Mr. Francis Leybo 
Popham, D.L., J.P., of Littlecote and of Hunstrete, Somer 


who died in 


1880. 


Mr. Leyborne-Popham married in 1 


Maud Isabel, daughter of the late Mr. Henry Howard, 


Greystoke Castle, Cumberland. 


been let, and Mr. Leopold Hirsch is the present tenant. 
The great hall, entered by a door from the lobby or passag 
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glass, must be an exalted pleasure indeed. Littlecote belongs 
to a great class of our old dwelling-places, presenting, almost 
unchanged, the aspect of former days. When we stand in the 
creat hall it is not difficult to fancy the return of the fighting 
Parliamentary soldiers, or to picture to ourselves the brilliant 
company who here made history when they greeted William of 
Orange. .When we pass outward into the gardens, and feel all 
the sweetness that belongs to emerald lawns and green woods, 


BOOKS OF 


¥ HEN one remembers that over fifty years ago the 
' author of the “Fauna of Norfolk” was found 
lamenting the great changes which drainage had 
brought about in the Broads district—where oats 
were even then being grown, where seven or 
«ght years before ‘‘ one hundred and twenty-three snipes were 
|.lled in one day by the same gun”—it is with some surprise 
iat one takes up a new book of nearly 400 pages entirely 
cevoted to Broadland Sport (R. A. Everett and Co.) ‘Sport in 
‘roadland!”’ one exclaims; ‘‘in the district where the riparian 
owner is continually rampant; where it is a penal offence for 
lyone save a riparian owner to use a gun on any broad or 
-aterway; and where the fishing rights are often reserved even 
ca tidal waters! Surely the thing is impossible; the days when 
port was to be had bya visitor in Broadland are gone for ever!” 
But Mr. Nicholas Everitt, who is not only a sportsman, but 
_native of Broadland, tells us that the district is still a veritable 
paradise to the lover of the rod and gun. ‘ There,” he writes, 
‘amusement, pleasure, and sport are offered to all. No matter 
vhat the hobby may be, or how small a sum at our disposal, 
Broadland will meet it, and Broadland will provide unlimited 
interest alike to all comers, rich or poor.” And he goes on to 
eive such alluring accounts of the successful wild-fowling 
expeditions he and his friends have taken part in on and around 
the Broads, that a gunner who only knew the district from his 
description of it might be forgiven if he went straight from a 
hasty perusal of his book to the railway station and took a 
ticket for Broadland. In a footnote to an appendix, however, 
Mr. Everitt informs us that the greater part of his book was 
written before the new bye-laws of the Great Yarmouth Port 
and Haven Commissioners came into force. So, as one of those 
bye-laws prohibits the use of any firearm on or about the rivers 
Yare, Bure, and Waveney or their navigable tributaries, 
‘providing always that this . . . shall not effect the rights of 
the riparian owners of land on either side of the rivers,” it must 
be understood that the chapters devoted to wild-fowling in 
Broadland are not to be accepted as descriptive of sport in which 
every visitor possessing a gun and a gun licence can participate. 
Acquainted with this fact, which is an effectual damper of 
anticipative pleasure, many gunners, we fear, will find Mr. 
Everitt’s descriptions of his wild-fowling experiences somewhat 
tantalising; but for all ‘hat they cannot fail to recognise the 
value of the many hints he furnishes concerning decoys and 
stalking-horses and how to use them, punt-gunning, wild-fowling 
costume, flighting, and shore-shooting. And even if they cannot 
forgive him for raising their hopes and then dashing them, they 
will admit that he does his best to impart to them the pleasure 
he has enjoyed. They will readily agree with him that one of 
the best sports is evening flighting, and that it owes much of its 
fascination to the opportunities it affords for observing wild life. 


‘* As the shades of evening draw to a close,” he says, ‘‘and the mist rises 
from the water and swamps, rail may be seen stealing noiselessly from their 
haunts amongst the labyrinth of rush and sedge, stepping gently over the 
broad water-lily leaves, and picking insects from the herbage as they seek their 
evening meal ; the water-hen chirrups to his mate, they also seek supper before 
retiring to rest in the low alder bushes; white-faced coots, which during the 
day have been splashing in the broad, betake themselves to some favourite 
island in the sedges, where they preen their dusky feathers and make their 
toilet with the perfect security that evening-tide brings; wood-pigeons or ring- 
doves pass and repass, taking their flight either to the fir trees, where it is their 
intention to pass the night, or else to some well-known bush, which they make 
use of to descend to the water’s edge to take a nightcap to assist the digestion 
of the contents of their well-nigh bursting crop; the heron returning from the 
marsh utters his harsh ‘ f-f-f-rank,’ and should he alight upon a fir tree near to 
the ambush he will disgust one with the ungentlemanly utterances which he 
gives forth before he takes himself to rest ; the water-vole contentedly munches 
the sedge roots, and perchance the splashing of an otter is heard as it enters 
the water.” 

In his chapter on ‘‘ Shore Shooting,” the author mentions an 
‘“‘invention”’ of his own which some reader may be inclined to 
try for himself. This consists of a light waterproof, “ painted 
yellow on one side (the same tint that sand usually is) and a 
dullish brown on the other, with brighter spots daubed about it 
haphazard, representing, as near as the artist can, an estuary 
beach.” Enveloped in such a cloak, and spread out at full length 
on the beach, the gunner will, he says, find the disguise ‘‘ answer 
amazingly.” 


” 
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to shady recesses in the pleasaunce, and to walks where 
we may linger in the sun, we find interests that are new and 
suggestions that are valuable. We recognise the relation of 
garden and house, and feel the beauty of appropriateness in 
the surroundings of the dwelling. Finally, when we pass 
away by the avenue through the park we feel that we are 
leaving one of those places which are landmarks in the life of 
the English people. 


THE DAY. 


Concerning angling, Mr. Everitt has not so much to say as 
one would naturally look for in a volume on Broadland sport ; 
but he has a good chapter on “ Pike-fishing ” and a short one on 
‘* Kel-bobbing ”—a method of eel-capture much favoured in East 
Norfolk, not only as a sport or pastime, but occasionally as a 
means of livelihood. To East Anglians the method is familiar ; 
but for the benefit of the uninitiated it may be explained that an 
eel-bab or ‘“‘ bob” consists of a bunch of worsted-threaded worms, 
weighted with a lead sinker, and attached to a stout line and a 
short stout pole. Provided with this outfit, the fisherman goes 
out at night in a boat or takes up a position on the river bank. 
He then lowers the bunch of worms into the water, and keeps 
‘“* bobbing ” it up and down a few inches from the bottom. When 
an eel bites at one of the worms its teeth become entangled in 
the worsted, and the bobber, feeling the tug it makes in attempting 
to free itself, steadily lifts the bob from the water and into the 
boat. In this connection it may be remarked that Mr. Everitt is 
not quite correct when he speaks of the broad-nosed and sharp- 
nosed eels as being different species. The broad-nosed eels are 
simply the barren females of the common eel (Anguilla vulgaris). 

Yachting is the principal pastime and yacht-racing the chief 
sport of Broadland, and to these the author does full justice. He 
gives an interesting account of the old-time water-frolics from 
which the modern regattas have evolved, and recounts some 
entertaining episodes in connection with early yacht races. 
Enthusiasts in such matters will thank him for rescuing from 
oblivion the records of some of the racing craft which have 
distinguished themselves on Broadland waters. Among these 
the old Maria, built in 1834, was probably the most famous 
during the early half of the last century. In 1837 this lateener 
came into the hands of the late Sir Jacob Preston, and entered 
upon a remarkably successful racing career. What sort of 
reputation she made may be judged from the fact that at one 
of the Wroxham regattas, which she attended for the purpose 
of competing for an open cup, all the other yachts refused to 
cross the starting-line, their crews pleading as an excuse for such 
action “ the absurdity of attempting to lower her ever-victorious 
colours!’’ Rather than have the day’s sport spoiled, her owner 
withdrew her from the race, which was won by a yacht named 
the Hornet ; but the crew of the Maria were so exasperated at 
being deprived of the prize-money which they had counted 
on winning that they boarded the Hornet and knocked over- 
board the man who held the cup. 

** An obliging diver appea:ed on the scene and, in consideration of the sum 
of half a sovereign, recovered the lost trophy, with which safely stowed away in 
her lockers, the Hornet got up sail and made all haste towards Yarmouth. 
When the crew of the Maria heard of this their anger rekindled, and they also 
crowded on every stitch of canvas possible, with a view to overtaking the Hornet 
and renewing hostilities, but the latter boat had obtained such a good start that 
she was never overtaken, although she received some little damage from a few 
volleys of stones which the partisans of the Maria hurled at her when passing 
Horning village on Sir Jacob Preston’s estate. In those happy days of yore 
sport on the Broads hardly seems to have been confined to yacht-racing pure 
and simple.” 

In 1839, 1842, and 1843 the Maria beat the Red Rover, a 
winner of 120 cups and a racer renowned throughout England ; 
and in 1887, on Barton Broad, she raced ‘quite up to her old 
form,” and ‘beat everything in her class, although she was 
sailing with the same crew, the same sails, and nearly all her 
original gear” of fifty years before. So proud was the late Sir 
Jacob Preston of the performances of this veteran yacht that he 
made provision in his will for keeping her in good order ‘ for all 
time.” Wituiam A. Dutt. 





THE twenty-eighth volume of the Zcyclopedia Britannica takes us over the 
new things which have to be said since the days of the ninth edition from 
Elections to Glamorgan, and, like its predecessors, sets one musing. It belongs, 
indeed, to the class of volumes—a class including Peerages, Dictionariex, 
Dictionaries of Biography, and the like—which have a certain fascination for 
the browsing reader, although no human being would ever dream of perusing 
them from cover to cover. To begin with, one forms a reverential estimate ot 
the editors. Sir Donald Mackenzie Wallace knows as much and as many 
things, probably, as any man living; Dr. Hadley, the president of Yale, is no 
doubt in the first flight; Mr. Hugh Chisholm is brilliant and painstaking ; 
but of the strong team of departmental editors whom they drive there is 
probably not one who does not know more of his own pet subject than 
all the editors together knew before they began their editorial task. ‘The awe- 
inspiring thing is to think of the minds cf those editors after and not before they 
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have completed their work. Unless they possess the rare but valuable power 
of forgetting at will, a faculty which is cherished by many great lawyers, and 
particularly by the Lord Chief Justice, their brains must indeed bé a chaos. 
Then, before looking to special articles, the possessor of the Encyclopedia looks 
in each fresh volume for the prefatory essay. This time the essayist is that 
master of English prose, Mr. Leslie Stephen, and he chooses that most attractive 
subject, ‘* The Growth of Toleration.” That is, beyond all question, a healthy 
and conspicuous symptom of an age which has at least and at last realised that 
‘there is not the least necessity for trying to prevent people from thinking. 
They are quite ready enough to be stupid or indifferent without external induce- 
ments.” Emphatically toleration in all things, save those in which honesty is 
concerned, is the characteristic of the times. Even a Radical is no longer 
described as ‘‘ beastly” in enlightened Conservative circles, and the Churchman 
of 1902 finds it almost if not quite impossible to realise that the present 
Archbishop of Canterbury was all but unfrocked for his contribution to ‘* Essays 
and Reviews,” while one of his innocent allies, Dr. Williams, did actually suffer 
some temporal punishment for a learned but somewhat tedious paper. In this 
respect, at least, we are better than our fathers, not worse, and all men will 
agree unreservedly that ‘‘ every honest phase of opinion has a right to a fair 
hearing, and may be of some use even if only by provoking the exposure of its 
own fallacy.” 

The contents of the volume are such as to point distinctly towards its 
necessity. Electricity is one of the earliest topics dealt with, and it is only 
necessary to reflect fora moment to realise how vast and deep is the invasion 
made into our daily life by electricity since 1879. Here Professor Fleming 
and his coadjutors coniribute some 100 pages of matter completely above the 
comprehension of the ordinary man. ‘* The mass- resistivity, expressed in 
microhms per metre-gramme, divided by ten times the density, is numerically 
equal to the volume-resistivity per centimetre cube in absolute C.G.S. units.” 
Of course it is; and, although one smiles at the sentence in writing, there 
remains a childlike faith that there are those for whom it has significance and 
interest. But the essays are not all so difficult as that on electricity. 
Embryology, for example, in the hands of Mr. Adam Sedgwick, is distinctly 
readable ; Sir Spencer Walpole contributes a very lucid summary of English 
History from 1839 to to-day; Mr. Edmund Gosse is as good a man as could 
be obtained to treat of English Literature. Ethics, perhaps, are not an 
alluring subject, but Engraving is; and a perusal of Mr. Stephen 
Paget’s account of Experiments on Animals, while it cannot be expected 
'o allay the sorrows of the anti-vivisectionists, may at least serve to convince 
them that man has gained much from vivisection. That the price should 
le the suffering of animals is deplored by all humane persons, but it is 
clear that the suffering is reduced to a minimum. Here I am with 363 pages 
only glanced at out of more than 700. A glimpse of some of the remainder 
must serve. ‘‘ Fisheries” might be longer. ‘* Football ” (Association, Rugby, 
and the United States games) is briefly dealt with by Mr. C. W. Alcock, 
Mr. C. J. N. Fleming, and Mr. Camp, the school games being omitted; but 
‘** Furniture,” by Mr. Pollen, is disappointing. If only three columns and 
a-half, including five illustrations, could be allowed to so high an authority as 
the author of ‘* Ancient and Modern Furniture,” the subject had betier have 
been omitted. 

American Food and Game Fishes, by David Starr Jordan and Barton W. 
Evermann (Hutchinson), is a monumental work, writen by gentlemen who 
know their subject thoroughly, and admirably illustrated. It will appeal 
primarily, of course, to American anglers ; but there are many Englishmen, 
more of them every year, who go to the United States and to Canada in 
pursuit of their favourite pastime, and to them the book may be confidently 
recommended. It will at least enable them to identify their captures, even 
if some of the more weird among the illustrations should haunt their dreams. 
There are some amusing chapters, too, notably-that upon the capture 
of the bullhead or small catfish. The brook trout, one learns, requires its 
captor ‘‘to have a morocco book of expensive flies, a fifteen-dollar bamboo 
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jointed rod, a three-dollar trout basket with a hole morticed in the top, a 
corduroy suit made in the latest style, top boots of the Wellington pattern with 
red tassels in the straps . . . but there is a fish that never looks at the 
clothes of the man who throws in the bait, a fish that takes whatever is thrown 
to it, and when once hold of the hook never tries to shake a friend, but submits 
to the inevitable, crosses its legs and says, ‘ Now I lay me,’ and comes out on 
the bank, and seems to enjoy being taken.” _It is only fair to the authors and 
to Mr. George W. Peck to say that this witty fooling is his work, chosen for 
quotation, and not theirs. The chapter on fly-fishing, especially that part 
of it which treats of dry-fly fishing, is so elementary that one is tempted to 
quote an American poet, ‘*J. P. Robinson he, said they did not know every. 
thing down in Judee.” One is sorry to note that the ignorance and wastefulness 
of bait-catchers is causing trouble in the United States also. 

For good or for evil, mainly I think for good, the automobile is more and 
more in the land, and for that reason 7he Automobile: Its Construction and 
Management, by Gérard Lavergne, revised and edited by Paul N. Haslack 
(Cassell), is sure to appeal to a considerable public. It is of necessity very 
technical, since it contains exact descriptions of many kinds of mechanism, and 
has been brought well up to date. But even to the general reader the charter 
on the ‘* Evolution of the Automobile ” presents considerable attraction. 

From the Great Lakes to the Wide West, by Bernard McEvoy (Samp;:on 
Low), is a reprint of journalistic correspondence, with the Zoronto Mail ind 
Empire in the first place, which is more welcome than such reprints usually «re, 
because its tone is natural, graphic, and lively. ‘‘ My object was, and is to 
enable stay-at-home people to see with my eyes and hear with my ears som: of 
the sights and sounds of the western half of our great dominion.” So wr tes 
Mr. McEvoy, and I, having recently visited some of the places which he 
descrites, am prepared to vouch that he has done his work remarkably wll, 
I have rarely come across correspondence made to order which was at once so 
sensible and so lively, so little padded with blue-book extracts and statis! cs, 
and yet so well-informed and useful. 

Told to the Marines, by Sir W. Laird Clowes (Treherne), is a serie: of 
harmless yarns (some of which have appeared in periodicals), quite suitable for 
the library of the ward-room of a man-of-war, where literature of the hig! est 
class is apt to grow wearisome. ‘The writing of them amused and refres' ed 
the author, who will be perfectly satisfied if the perusal of them affords eq a! 
amusement and refreshment to the reader.” That is modest enough, at «ny 
rate. Asa fact, one or two of the stories, notably ‘* The Last of the Stuar:;,” 
have amused me more in the reading than they would have amused me in ‘he 
writing, even if I had invented them. 

Children of the Bush, by Henry Lawson (Methuen), is another collection of 
stories, marked by real power and grip, with here and there a poem inter}o- 
lated. But, having rezard to the fact that it has been praised, quite justly, by 
some reviewers who have probably been content to sampie it by a few stories, a 
word of caution is necessary. It is by no means a drawing-room book. 

Three or four book!ets remain «nd to-day’stask is accomplished. Zhe Story 
of theEmpire, by Edward Salmon (Newnes), is opportune, lucid, and complete, a 
successful effort to condense the story into a coherent whole and not to disorder 
it into water-tight compartments. Zhe Strand District in the ‘‘ Fascination of 
London ” series (A. and C. Black) is in the nature of a voice from the dead, for 
it is the work of the late Sir Walter Besant and of Mr. G. E. Mytton, and it is 
the kind of work which Sir Walter Besant did best of all. Hogarth in Messrs. 
Messrs. Bell and Son’s ‘‘ Miniature Series of Painters,” falls into the competent 
hands of Mr. G. Elliot Anstruther, and the little reproductions of well-known 
examples of that most direct of satirical artists are quite wonderful for the 
money. They are all well known, but none the less welcome. Gaznsborough is 
sympathetically and lucidly treated by Mrs. Arthur Bell. 

The Delineator-Designer for October is an extremely good number full of 
“*fine nacks for ladies” in the shapes of hats, frocks, and all the other fine things 
that look so slight and cost so much. Its fashion plates are extremely good, 
and the literary matter is much above the average of such periodicals. 





THE FRUITS OF THE EARTH. 


N an or- 
dinary year 
it would be 
regarded as 
quite out of 

date to be specu- 
lating about har- 
vest in the South 
of England in 
the latter half of 
September. But 
those are lucky 
who have now 
got it fairly 
begun, and over 
a great deal of 
the country the 
first sheaf will 
not be cut this 
month. A 
curious anomaly 
may be cited to 
illustrate the 
state of affairs. 
Our photo- 
grapher, who 
went to Ongar 
Park to take 
some pictures of 
actual harvesters on September roth, found they were only 
beginning to cut roads for the reaper, yet at a church only a 





A STURDY SCOTCH MOWER. 


few miles away 
in the same 
county. the 
Harvest Thanks- 
giving had been 
held on the 
preceding Sun 
day. The parson 
had followed 
precedent, 
though it was 
odd to hear the 
choir singing 
“All is safely 
gathered in,’’ 
when almosi 
from the churc! 
windows — coul: 
be seen fields o 
wheat not ye 
ripe. It has no 
only been a lat 
year, but a mos 
tantalising one 
What happene: 
with the hay i 
threatened wit! 
the corn. Th 
farmer was 
mocked with promise of an abundance he was not to: receiv 
the benefit of. Wheat and barley and oats, according tc 
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appearance, and also according 

to the most trustworthy 

estimates, are an uncommonly 

heavy crop, and there have 
been days of the most exquisite ees s. 
summer weather when it seemed 
that after all stackyards would 
be filled and barns groan with 
the great increase. But such 
hopes have time and again 
been dashed to the ground. 
September opened dismally in 
diipping rain. Then the sun 
came out with such heat that 
no dress seemed light enough, 
avd where grain was ripe the 
reiper clicked joyfully and 
0) erations were carried on with 
a will, Very brief was the 
spell of fine weather. A 
tempest came the like of which 
S.ptember seldom sees. To 
tle accompaniment of thunder 
ad lightning rain fell in 
torrents, and over some 
dstricts a rushing mighty wind blew, and scattered not only 
te grain, but the fair prospects of harvest. The storm burst 
vith special violence over Mid-Kent, and, we are afraid, 
iiretrievably damaged the hop harvest. In some places pickers 
had just begun their work, and several fatalities occurred to 





C. Reid, Wishaw. N.B. OILING THE REAPER. 

those who were out in the fields. Here, as elsewhere, Nature 
upset all calculations, and it is impossible to say yet what 
proportion will be saved of what at one time was a promising 
crop. Once again expectation was set at naught. The crop, 
though not bulky in flowers, a defect due to the cold, 
inclement weather, was healthy 
and free from insects, so that 
a reasonably good return was 
looked for, whereas only a bad 
one is now possible. Yet it 
was in the Valley of the 
Thames that the thunderstorm 
was worst. ‘The like has not 
been seen for forty years,” said 
experienced observers, and 
though this district was 
favoured in the early part of 
the year, enough corn was 
standing or in stook to admit 
of grave loss to the farmers. 

In the Midland and more 
northerly districts of England 
the inclemency of September 
is being most severely felt. 
Passing through the country 
in a railway train one sees the 
fields of grain that ought now 
to be yellow in the sunshine 
laid, bunched up, blown into 
grotesque shapes. Much of the C. Reid, Wishaw, N.B. 
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THE REAPER AT WORK. 


best barley, that at one time seemed sure of bringing in a good 
price for malting purposes, is not only lying flat, but sprouting and 
green, so that its recovery is hopeless. It happened that our 
photographs were taken just before the storm came on, and the 
Essex crops had not suffered quite as much as some others, not 
being heavy enough to get laid. That in 
which the sturdy labourer is mowing 
with the scythe, getting ready for the 
reaper, which was to begin on the 
morrow, was a fairly good upright 
crop, but the day that followed was 
one of incessant wet, and the binders 
who followed him had no stooks to set 
up, except what are seen. Of course, 
however, the loss by rain, though still 
large enough in all conscience, is not 
what it used to be when the cutting was 
done by hand. Corn that is laid with 
any regularity can be got now with one 
of the improved harvesters. Yet somuch 
lies as a whirlwind might have left it 
that no conceivable reaper can do much 
good. Besides, the quality deteriorates 
frightfully with the rain, and a very 
great deal of the corn will not be good 
for much except feeding livestock and 
poultry. The final result still depends 
on the weather. A fortnight’s sunshine 
would make a difference of hundreds of 
pounds in the pockets of some farmers. 
With the aid of reapers and quick leading 
they could get it in within the period. 
These remarks, however, do not apply 
Copyright to Scotland or the extreme North of 

England, wherea great deal of the grain 

has yet to ripen. So extremely late is the harvest there that 
nothing short of a miracle can suffice to admit of even a moderate 
proportion being saved now. A few days hence and we shal] 
be in chill October, with its long nights and heavy dews, and it 
is not by any means a good month to harvest in. Unfortunately, 
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there is little to 
compensate for 
this misfortune. 
Hay was very 
plentiful, but its 
quality was 
lessened by in- 
cessant drench- 
ing. It is found 
that the grass 
which springs so 
luxuriantly after 
long and heavy 
rain is lush, 
soft, and lacking 
in the feeding 
qualities of that 
which comes in 
a dry year. A 
wet year is 
invariably a bad 
year for potatoes, 
and disease is 
reported from 
nearly every 
county. We 
greatly regret 
this, because it will check the cultivation of potatoes, which 
in any moderately good season is a lucrative and extending 
branch of agriculture. Other roots, such as swedes, turnips, 
and mangolds, look well; but the return from these comes 
by way of feeding, and is not so immediate as that from 
potatoes, which are sold direct off the farm. Under these 
circumstances a study of prices cannot be very comforting to 
the English farmer. Even if they were to rule high, he could 
not expect to obtain them for his rain-discoloured grain. And 
in the abundance of straw there is no comfort. It only sells well 
in a year like 1901, when the hay crop was deficient. Under 
these circumstances it is chaffed and made into forage for the 
vast four-footed population of London. But this year the 
immense bulk of hay is bound to keep down the selling price 
of straw. Grain itself has been firmer than usual in the months 
of August and September, but that was no more than a natural 
consequence of the lateness of the harvest. This year’s wheat 
ought, with ordinary weather, to have been now on the market, 
whereas we have to depend on the old. As far as can be seen, 
the likelihood is that two or three months hence, when we are 
in the full flood of the foreign supply, there will be a great drop 
in prices. Two facts helping to produce this are the increased 
production of Canada, which finds its way to this country vid the 
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United States, 
and the greater 
import of kussian 
barley. Wheat 
is usually aheavy 
import in August, 
and in -that 
month of the 
current year it 
reached a higher 
total than it has 
done in the corre- 
sponding part of 
any year in the 
last decade 
Russian barley 
does not come in 
its greatest 
quantities till 
several weeks 
later, so that it is 
not yet possible 
to institute ény 
compariso:s 
The farme 
consolation 

in the meat 
market. It is most unfortunate, however, that just when t! y 
are needed he should have allowed a great drop to take place in 
the number of his breeding cows and ewes. The matter is 
very serious, for herds and flocks cannot be replaced at a 
moment’s notice. It has been given as an explanation, and it 
is a plausible one, that, tempted by the high prices, many 
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owners of flocks and herds allowed mothers in good conditio1 
to go tothe butcher. The number of “half-finished” animal: 
brought to market has excited some comment. Drought and 
consequent shortness of food no doubt acted as temporary 
reasons, but if it be remembered that land is constantly being 
taken from the arable and added to the pastoral area, the 
shrinkage of livestock assumes an ominous complexion. 

Not with very pleasant reflections then does the farmer thi: 
year survey ‘“‘the happy autumn fields,” He is irritated at havin: 
had, as it were, heavy crops presented, yet not allowed to be 
garnered. In the prospect, too, there is much to perplex and 
bewilder him. The agricultural year has been one of fickle 
and changeable fortune, nor can one yet tell how the dice wil 
ultimately fall. Nearly every new week has witnessed a variation 
in the prospect, but we are afraid that since the storm the 
agricultural glass has permanently fallen. 
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WILD COUNTRY LIFE. 


TOUCHES OF AUTUMN. 


LTHOUGH we had splendid weather last week for the end of the very 
late harvest on the East Coast, the approach of winter was already 
making itself felt in chilly nights and a keen bite in the air 
whenever the north wind blew. The same north wind took awav 
almost the very last of the wandering warblers, but whether it took 
any of the martins and swallows, too, one could not tell, for it 

brought so many more from the north that on the r9th—a still sunny day, 
afier two days of north-west wind—we seemed to have twice as many of these 
bi: is as at any previous time. On the same day more rooks and, apparently, 
the first jackdaws arrived ; and it was amusing to note how their passing clamour 
ov rhead touched a chord of memory in the mind of our “gifted starling” on 
the south gable, for he promptly restored his clever imitation of the jackdaw to 
its olace in the musical medley of his autumn song. In the garden one can never 
be sure at first whether it is a real peewit, redshank, curlew, or jackdaw that one 
he vs, or only the starling. 
RETURN OF THE GEESE. 

A more noteworthy sign of coming winter has been reported to me by a 
tr. tworthy observer at Wells, who identified a gaggle of fifteen pink-footed 
ge se on the 13th, This I beleve to be the earliest record for these birds, 
w: ch had never | een seen, so it is said, earlier than the 18th before. On the 
pr vious day two large geese were seen flying inland over the salt marshes two 
mes further east, and about the same date a shepherd saw, two miles further 
st'', ‘*nigh a score” of ‘‘great grey geese” feeding in a clover-field atdawn. But 
in voth of these cases the birds were probably geese from Holkham Park, taking 
advantage of the reaped fields to fly abroad and feed on the clover stubbles. 
VW ven you see geese standing statuesque and silhouetted against the sky on the 
cr-st of some rolling upland, looking twice their size in the chill grey of an 
av umn morning, the sight brings back at once a host of midwinter recollections. 


LARCENOuUS GULLS. 

More appropriate to midwinter, too, has been the common spectacle 
during the first half of September this year of the gulls robbing the assembled 
peewits of their worms. When the fields are being ploughed the gulls can get 
plenty of worms for themselves ; and it is only as a rule during hard frosts and 
on Sundays that they make a regular practice of stealing from the peewits. 
This year, however, owing to the very late harvest, the gulls found the ploughs 
all idle for weeks after their return to the fields, and they have consequently 
been compelled to live in a large measure by petty larceny. At first one 
wonders that the peewits remain so quietly in the same field with the robbers ; 
but what would be the use of flying to another field? Wherever the wheeling 
flocks of peewits go, the gulls follow; and, though the peewit is a mighty flier, 
does the land-Lird live that could tire out a gull? 


THE PEEWIT’s CHANGED MANNERS. 

No bird changes its habits after the breeding season more completely than 
the peewit. Up to the beginning of August you cannot go near any breeding 
ground of this common plover but every watchful parent spies you out and 
with plaintively insistent cries—-‘‘ Pee-wee’, pee-weet”’—alternately flaps slowly 
over your head and wheels away to one side or the other. <A few weeks later, 
however, you may approach a hundred peewits scattered over a stubble, and 
beyond a faint, complaining cry of ‘‘ pee-ee” from one or two of the nearest, 
who rise and move further off, not a bird in the gathering seems to take the 
slightest notice of your presence. Even when forced to fly they all do so in 
silence. Towards the gulls, too, their manner has completely changed ; for, 
whereas in spring and summer each marauding herring gull gets a hot recepti n 
from the peewit whose breeding ground he invades—you may sometimes see a 
single peewit by his brilliant aerial tactics utterly discomfiting half-a-dozen 
herring gulls, bent upon egg stealing—in winter the same peewilts make no 
attempt to resist the much smaller black-headed gull when he steals their 
worms. 

THE GUIDING PRINCIPLE. 

The difference is, of course, easily explained in either case. In spring 
and summer the parent peewit clamours round your head, because such noisy 
agitation has been useful to the race in the past by distracting attention from 
the vicinity of the nest or young. In autumn and winter the less the peewit 
attracts attention the better for the race, although at the same time this has 
benefited by the single warning cry uttered by the one or two birds who first 
spy danger. So in the matter of the gulls, the peewit, being the more expert 
on the wing, is able to drive even the large herring gull away from the vicinity 
of its nest ; but in the winter it is the gull who assumes the offensive, and, dodge 
as he may, the peewit cannot eat the worm at the same time. Se he drops it, 
and the gull picks it up. 


No Power OF COMBINATION. 

Of course, if the peewils pos-essed reasoning powers they could combine to 
drive off every gull. which approached their feeding ground, just as they drive 
enemies from their breeding sites. But, by a parity of reasoning, the gulls could 
combine to fight a pitched battle with a flock of peewits, in which the latter in 
spite of their agility would be worsted. Fertunately,- Nature has been able to 
give to very few creatures and to a very limited extent the sense to combine for 
acommon object. Some animals which hunt in packs possess it, and some insects 
which live in communities appear to combine in defence of the common home; 
but in the former case the pack with its leader is only an extension of the family, 
seeking food under the father’s guidance, while in the case of the insects the 
appearance of combination is produced by the simultaneous impulse of many to 
do the same thing. The first wasp which comes Luzzing out of an attacked nest 
has no thought of combination. He comes straight at you like a builet. So do 
all the others, down to the very last; though, of course, where fifty are doing it at 
the same moment, you feel very much like the victim of a ‘‘ combined” assault. 


How FLocks ARE GUIDED. 

It is always difficult to distinguish between simultaneous action of this kind 
and the combined action with which, as reasoning beings, we are familiar ; 
and when one watches the marvellously ordered flight of a flock of disturbed 
peewits, sweeping from zenith to horizon in perfect curves and unbroken ranks, 
one’s first impulse is to think that it is really ‘‘ ordered,” z.¢, regulated by the 
commands of a leader. The myriad flights of starlings offer even greater 
temptation to this mistake; and earlier naturalists firmly believed that there 
was a ‘*master swallow” to guide each migrating flight. Even modern 
naturalists of repute gravely propound the theory that migrating birds are 
guided by ‘‘ experienced individuals ” who have made the journey before. The 
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fact is, however, that these seemingly ‘‘combined” and ‘‘ ordered” actions 
are merely simultaneous performances arising out of the natural instinct of 
gregarious creatures to do exactly what their neighbours do at the same moment. 


HABIT AND HUNGER. 

And this gregarious habit itself is no matter of choice with the creatures 
which possess it. Their nature drives them together because their ancestors 
survived through keeping together. An animal, like a wolf or wild dog, which 
runs down its prey, would starve whenever it had slightly hurt its foot if it 
hunted singly ; but by hunting with the family pack it manages to come in for 
a share of the meal. Other animals, which graze at large and are hunted by 
beasts of prey, would be killed if they grazed separately, but by keeping with 
the herd they always have warning of danger, because the herd has a hundred 
eyes. Another reason for the gregariousness of grazing animals, as well as of 
birds which plunder fruit trees or crops or feed upon other gregarious creatures 
—as gulls feed upon shoals of fish—is that each member of the flock is guided 
by the actions of the others to the right place for plenty of food. 


WHuy bo CATERPILLARS FLOCK TOGETHER? 

This is the reason why many sorts of caterpillars flock together, especially 
when they are very young. Those that are eatable spin a common web for their 
protection; but those which are ‘‘ protected” by stinging hairs, or spines, or 
nauseous taste, indicated by conspicuous colouring, feed openly side by side, 
closely packed together upon a leaf. If you separate them, they will quickly 
reunite ; and the only circumstance which definitely disperses their gathering is 
the complete failure of the food supply. Now it is evident that these tiny little 
creatures do not keep close together for mutual protection, because they are all 
quite helpless, and a score of them packed together upon one leaf would be 
more easily discovered. by enemies than single ones dispersed over separate 
leaves. Nor can the reason for their congregation be that they may give warning 
to each other of the approach of danger, because warning would be of no use to 
such slow crawling creatures. 


THE LINE OF LEAST RESISTANCE. 

If you watch them when feeding, however, you will see quite plainly their 
motive—z.é., the advantage gained by their ancestors—in keeping to:ether. As 
soon as one little caterpillar on the outside of the fock cones to the end of that 
part of the leaf where he is feeding, he moves his head restlessly from one side 
to the other till it touches the hairs of a neighbour, and then he crawls along 
till he comes levei with that neighbour’s head, and there, of course, is food ; 
otherwise the neizhbour would be fidgeting about like himself. Thus the whole 
company travels along, each individual who has exhausted the supply in front of 
him moving about restlessly till he finds a companion contentedly feeding. Thus, 
like everything else in Nature, the flock of little caterpillars follows the line of 
least resistance, that is to say, of least hardships, and all are well fed. This is 
no doubt the guiding principle of the wonderful marches of young locusts as 
well as of the ‘‘army worm.” Lemming hordes travel in the same way, and 
you can even see how sheep grazing in a field together are constantly actuated 
by the impulse to graze as closely as possible to any neighbour who seems 
satisfied with his own patch of grass. EK R 


: ans 
HUNTING NOTES. _ | 


HE Market Harborough Horse Show is looked forward to eagerly as 
a local festival. Given fine weather it is sure to be a success, for 
everyone does his best to make it worthy of its claim to be the best 
one-day show in the Midlands. To hunting men the judging of 
Mr. Fernie’s foxhound puppies was, perhaps, the most interesting 
event of the day. Frank Gillard and Arthur Thatcher were the 
judges. The entry consisted of fourteen and a-half couples. Of these seven 
couples weie dogs, and these had more Lone than their sisters, even taking the 
sex into consideration. The first prize hound, Dancer, by Belvoir Dasher out of 
Vanquish, was easily first. He has fairly good bone, and, with the exception of 
the winning bitch, Hearty, the best feet and legs of the entry. Jn the class for 
bitches Hearty was an easy winner, and with a little more substance would Le 
hard to beat anywhere. She has a charming neck and shoulders, and is as 
straight as a die. Then she was not atall shy, and showed well in consequence. 
She looks a foxhound all over, and should be a valuable addition to the pack. 
She did her work (at Mr. Bumpstead’s of the Rose and Crown, Kibworth) 
with great credit. Everyone knows that Leicestershire is not a great 
horse-breeding county. Grazing is our main interest, yet nevertheless there 
are some good horses bred here. Mr. J. H. Sedgley’s Solicitor, the winner 
in the four year old class for tenant farmers’ horses, is a bay of capital stamp and 
a fine mover, particularly in his fast paces. This horse went well in the hands 
of the judges, Sir Gilbert Greenall and Mr. Wickham Boynton. The Dublin 
winner, Brampton, belonging to Sir Humphrey de Trafford, won in the heavy- 
weight clas:, with Mr. Frank Bellville’s grey Snowdrop second; both horses 
are good performers over Leicestershire. The classes of the show were those 
open to all England, which were won by Mr. J. H. Stokes’s May Day in the 
heavy weights and the same owner's Laird in lignt weights. 

The ponies were not a very strong lot. The:e were a-number of well- 
known Leicestershire hunting people present—Lord. Churchill, marked out by 
local rumour as the new Lord Chamberlain ; Sir Humphrev de Trafford, Mr. 
and Mrs. Fernie, Mr. Harvey Dixon, Mr. J. Douglass, and Mr. J. Cross. Two 
things I noted—-one the excellence of the stock of Mr. Fernie’s horse 
Barbarian, and the other the success of the fund for supplying a Shire 
horse for those farmers who take down their wire. The prospects of this, 
the most historic part of Leicestershire, are distinctly good. Foxes are as 
plentiful as ever, and there will probably be little wire by November Ist. 
Considering what a bad season last year was, Mr. Fernie’s hunt did 
not come off at all badly. Another successful puppy show was Lord 
Harrington’s, and [ think it was rather a relief when nothing was said about a 
change in Mastership. Lord Harrington has hunted South Notts with the 
greatest success and an always increasing popularity for twenty years, He has 
built up a grand pack of hounds, and his’ resignation would be a. blow- to 
hunting. The Eggesford, I am glad to hear, is to go with the help of Lord 
Portsmouth and Mr. 'L. J. Bathurst. There will be nochange on Exmoor, where 
Sir William Williams will keep on the pack. It has often occurred to me that 
foxes fly trom Owston Wood quicker than from any other covert of its size. The 
wood is a large one, being, I should think, over two miles in length, and from 
a quarter to half a mile broad. As Leicestershire woods go (but perhaps it 
is in Rutland) it is not very thick in its untergrow h. Ho :nds are therefore not 
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so much at a disadvantage as usually in big coverts. But what has more to do 
with the sport enjoyed with Owston Wood foxes than anything else is the fact that 
it is open to hounds in September. On the last occasion a strong litter of 
cubs with a taste for home life were hustled up and down to the music of the 
Cottesmore dog pack. Full of Belvoir blood, these hounds have all the melody 
to be expected from descendants of Weathergage, Gambler, Dexter, Dasher, and 
the rest of the Rutland heroes. We were treated for something like four hours 
to a chorus as they drove their foxes round and round the wood. There was not 
much incident in the morning’s sport, but the work done then was full of promise 
for the future. There is a good stock of foxes here, and they are wanted, for 
hounds are in Owston most weeks in the season. From Leicestershire to 
Nottinghamshire and Lincolnshire takes us out of the shires, but a visit to Lord 
Galway’s keeps us still on the classic ground of fox-hunting. The Grove was 
one of the earliest packs to rise to fame, and there are few better countries for 
cub-hunting than this. The well-rided woods of the Dukeries and the pleasant 
coverts near Serlby Hall, the Master’s own place, are not to be surpassed for the 
picturesque aspect of fox-hunting. The number of well-known people, some of 
whom are sure to be seen in Leicestershire later, shows how attractive these early 
days in the woodlands are. Lord Cholmondeley, the Duchess of Newcastle, 
Major Laycock, and Major Dawson, who were all out, are more or less 
regular visitors to the shires later on. The ground has been drying up for the 
last week, and on two mornings scent was not good. But when Morgan cheered 
his hounds in the Serlby coverts there were both cubs and scent. The huntsman 
got the pack together on the line of acub. Ina very few minutes hounds were 
driving merrily over the park to some laurels, where a fresh litter was roused. 
The pack held to the hunted one, and never left him till he was killed near the 
house. Taken quickly back into the Laurels, hounds dashed away with a cub 
back across the park, making horses stretch themselves as they drove along with 
all the confidence and eagerness of a pack that has success on its side. In the 
wood where they started they found themselves again among the first litter, and 
with a fair scent they killed a second cub, making a very useful morning’s work. 

I hear that the Belvoir have been out, but so far have not been favoured 
with much scent, though cubs and foxes make a good show. Tom Bishopp 
has now been in the saddle for a fortnight, and has been handling the cubs 
in Charnwood Forest very roughly. In such weather as we have been having 
lately there is nearly always a scent on this side of the Quorn. There is 
another advantage in hunting in Charnwood, and that is that it is not 
necessary to keep hounds sostrictly in covert as elsewhere, and that you are often 
treated to a run, as, for example, when they had quite a hunt last week from 
Paget’s Gorse, after a narrow escape of an accident on the railway, an 
express train dashing right through the pack without touchin: a single hound. 
The course of the cub was twisting and uncertain, as is often the way with 
young foxes. So much the better, for it gave young hounds a lesson in 
working out the line. It was very pretty to see them swinging themselves 
round on their own cast, and at length gaining confidence as they drew up to 
their fox, and fairly killed him near Wanlip Hall. In an old account of 
Charnwood I came across the following anecdote illustrating at once the nature 
of the country and the enthusiasm of our forefathers. A resident in the county 
relates how he took a visitor to see Mr. Hodgson (then Master of the Quon) 
and his hounds. Let him tell his own story : ‘*‘ We came to a short check, and 
my friend gave token not to be mistaken of having had a procumbit” (the 
meaning is obvious, but in spite of an extensive knowledge of hunting slang I 
never heard a fall called by that name before nor since). ‘‘ On my expressing 
commiseration for his plight, he replied: ‘ Not one word of pity ; my fall has 
procured me a treat only enjoyed once ina century. While sticking fast in a 
bog I saw foxhounds and field pass over Becon Ridge on the skyline, a sight 
never to be forgotten !’ ” 

It seems strange to turn back to polo, but, at all events, it has been 
fortunate for the members of the Rugby Polo Club, for“it has been possible for 
them to go out cub-hunting in the morning, and to play polo in the afternoon. 
The weather, though uncertain, has never been bad enough to stop play. 
Seven teams were entered for the Comte de Madre’s Autumn Cup. Market 
Harb rough—Mr. H. Drage, Mr. H. Rich, Mr. J. Drage, and Sir Humphrey de 
Traffsrd—won the first tie, and also provided in the semi-finals the most 
exciting match of the tournament, when playing against Lord Harrington’s team 
from Elvaston, which included Lord Harrington, Major Ansell, Mr. F. Bellville, 
and Mr. F. Tyrer. Not only were both teams equal at the close of the time 
appointed, but there was an exciting struggle before Elvaston made the deciding 
stroke and won by 4 goals to 3, and thus qualified for the final, when they met 
Ashton House. One of the notable features of the game was the reappearance 
on an English ground of Colonel de Lisle. So many of our best soldier players 
being at home promises well for next season, and as the 13th Hussars are on 
their way back to England, we may hang up our polo sticks and turn out our 
ponies for the winter in confident expectation of a most interesting season next 
year. Inthe meantime we shall be able to think and talk over the reforms 
imminent in our favourite game. X. 
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N example that deserves to be copied has been set at 
the elementary school at Mottingham in Kent. To 
commemorate old boys that have fallen in the war 
a tablet—of which we show a photograph—has been 
put up, with the names of the late soldiers inscribed 

thereon. It seems so proper and right a thing to do that the 
only wonder is that it had not been thought of before. Esprit de 
corps is just as much possible in a primary school as it is at Eton, 
Harrow, or Rugby, and to commemorate the names of those 
scholars who have fallen in the service of their country is a sure 
means of encouraging it. You might repeat dulce et decorum est 
for a long time without producing the same practical effect 
as will be achieved by inscribing on the tablet—really a shield 
of honour—-the names of those who in the performance of their 
duty have died for their country. Few school boards or managers 
of elementary schools can have much difficulty in obtaining the very 
small amount necessary for the purpose of putting up at least a 
wooden tablet, though if possible one of more durable material 
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is to be preferred, since the memorials are calculated to be of 
great interest to future generations. Parents and relatives 
would also like it. Many a gallant soldier has died bravely 
among dozens 
of others shar- 
ing a forlorn- 
hope or defend- 
ing a difficult 
post, and in the 
hurry and con- 
fusion of war 
the bodies are 
thrust into a 
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IN MEMORY OF SCHOLARS 
OF THIS SCHOOL 


Se AAV 


trench together, SOK k 
perhaps a D 
simple cross, L ROBERT. WAIN, of 
perhapsnothing Kileathaa 


at all, marking 
the place. Sad eM 
There is some- Sunet 

thing very de- 
pressing in 
thinking of the 
brave lad who 
bulked large in 
the family 
circle becoming 
a mere item 
known only by 
his number 
in such a 
slaughter; and 
it would afford 
an undoubted ‘ 
consolation to 
his friends were 
his name and 
fate permanently recorded where visitors as well as pupils at the 
old school could see it. The idea has our most hearty support 
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| RACING NOTES. 


FTER Doncaster there always is a lull in racing affairs, though 
there are meetings almost every day. They do not attract the 
regular attendants so much as local sportsmen. Both owners and 
trainers are rather glad to have a quiet time to look over the 
yearlings which have been bought at Doncaster. Speakinz of the 
yearlings, it was a common remark that the majority were not so 

much fattened up for sale as was the case a few years ago. Why buyers should 
te attracted by a fat horse, whether a yearling or a hunter, is a mystery ; but it 
used to be so, and to some extent is still, I remember talking some years a;o 
to a prominent Yorkshire breeder who disapproved entirely of the fattening 
process, but nevertheless carried it out, simply because, as he said, buyers would 
not look at his yearlings unless they were Jat. Every trainer can tell tales of 
the trouble and anxiety caused by overfed youngsters, and the months of care 
before the pernicious effects of cake and other artificial foods are eradicated 
from their systems. 

At Warwick on Monday the Birmingham sportsmen turned up in strong 
force and made the rings and stands quite crowded. The ring had a good day, 
for, with the exception of the first race, the professionals had all the best of the 
betting. Dixon added another success to his already long list when he landed 
Paramatta a winner in the Charlecote Handicap Plate. . Griggs also continued 
his successful career, bringing off two 10 to 1 chances with the filly by Sir 
Visto out of Hungry and Jenny Hampton in the two selling races, The 
impetus given to the movement for putting up apprentices to ride due to the 
retirement, compulsory and otherwise, of so many prominent jockeys, has 
certainly unearthed a lot of talent which might otherwise have never come to 
light, and we ought not in the future to have to lament the want of competent 
jockeys, or have to be so dependent on Transatlantic talent. In the Kenilworth 
Two Year Old Plate Set Fair was a hot favourite, and her Epsom form seemed 
to justify it, but Colonel McCalmont’s luck still pursued him, and the daughter 
of Isingiass was again second. The number of races this season in which 
Colonel McCalmont’s colours have been second is quite remarkable ; but next day 
he had his revenge when the Reservation gelding carried off the Wellesbourne 
Nursery Handicap from the Fair Profit filly, about whom odds of 2 to I were 
accepted in a field of seventeen. The luck did not continue, for later on in the 
day his Altnabreac finished in the second place, to the dis nay of backers, The 
attendance was very good on the second day, and sport was of a more interesting 
description. The Wait-a-While Stakes, of the value of £465, went to Cappa 
White, who was ridden by the very competent Irish jockey, J. Dillon, I hear 
that Petridge has left Sir John Blundell Maple’s stable for India, where he should 
have a successful career before him. 

Mr. Eugene Leigh has been sending a lot of bloodstock to America, most 
of which will be put up for auction next month. Last week he shipped seven 
stallions, including Westminster, Lackford, and Alloway; eight horses in 
training, including Omaha II. and Watertower; sixteen yearlings, including 
stock by Lactantius, Sir Hugo, Trenton, Sainfoin, and Kilwarlin ; and a dozen 
brood mares with fine foals. It has been decided that Rock Sand shall cross the 
Channel to take part in the Prix de Conseil Municipal on October Sth, 

Mrs. Dawson, the widow of Mr. Joseph Dawson, the well-known trainer, 
passed away list week at the age of seventy-three, and was buried at Newmarket, 
her funeral being very largely attended. 

The Western Meeting at Ayr always draws a number of North Country 
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sportsmen, and the racing is always of a high character. Most of the big houses 
in the neighbourhood were filled for the occasion, and amongst those present on 
the course were the Duke of Montrose, the Marquess of Bute, Lady Margaret 
Stuart, Lord C. Stuart, Lord and Laiy Loudoun, Lord Herries, Mr. H #lds- 
worth, Sir Archibald Hunter, Mr. and Mrs. R. A. Oswald, Mr. Douglas Bard, 
Mr. and Mrs. Harford, Lady Sophia Moatgo.nerie, Colonel and Mrs. 
Cunningham, Sir William Arroll, and Lord Glasgow. The weather was 
delightful, and the going was all that coild be wished. Gooi fields turned out 
for most of the seven events on the opening day, and backers of favourites had 
a moderately good time. The West of Scotland Foal Stakes was thought to be 
a «ood thing for the Duke of Portland’s Braunberg, but he jumped back when 
the barrier went up and was left at the post, the winner turning up in D’Orsay, 
who won just as he liked at the finish, after looking as if he were in trouble up 
to the turn into the straight. Brasted, the outsider of the party, won the 
Stewards’ Plate for Mr. J. Mackay, and then Chon Kina, in the hands of 
H-rdy, carried off the Doon Selling Plate, enabling backers to retrieve some of 
thir losses on the previous race. 

Tne second day at Ayr was as pleasant as the first, and the attendance was, 
if .aything, rather larger, Backers began by finding the winner of the Coila 
Weiter Handicap in Wild Apple, which shared favouritism with Cornice at 
7. 2, St. Windeline had a walk over for the County Cup, there being nothing 
in he entries which could have hoped to compete with her. In the valuable 
A..shire Handicap Plate none of the fancied horses were successful. Lovetin, 
w. » was very much fancied, came away with such a long lead that McCall was 
at. to secure the inside berth, and halfway he looked like coming in by 
hi self, as the pace was altozether too fast for Orbel and Convamore, but 
G .djenhurst came with one long run, and staying on to the end beat Lovetin 
by a length. A very fine finish was seen in the Juvenile Handicap, and great 
cr-dit is due to Trigg for the very strong finish he’ made on Cauld Blast, a 
S:. Frusquin colt of some promise. 

While North Country sportsmen were having a good time at Ayr, others 
weve enjoying themselves at the seaside and seeing some good racing 
int) the bargain at Yarmouth. In the opening event Sir John Blundell 
Mole, who is always a great patron of this meetin:, scored with 
Ga'!oway, who was well backed. In the next event Griggs again pulled off a long 
sho’ with Claribel, and afterwards was successful for Mr. Brassey with Portcullis, 
wh» was a very hot favourite in a field of nine, Dixon being second on Cherokee, 
reversing the order in which these two boys had finished in the previous race, 
the South Dene Selling Plate, which fell to the lot of Mr. C. Wood’s filly by 
Ch''dwick out of Gaiety Girl. On the concluding day at Yarmouth Lord 
Durnam’s War Paint carried offthe Yare Mid-weight Handicap. Backers made 
no mistake when they selected Lady St. George for favouritism in the 
Rendlesham Handicap, and in the hands of Dixon, who scored again later, 
she won in a canter by many lengths. MENDIP. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


LESSEES OF SCOTCH SHOOTINGS. 

[To THE Epiror oF ‘Country LIFE.” | 
S1r,—Your correspondent’s proposal for an association of lessees of Scotch 
shootings is a very timely one. Misrepresentation is fairly common, and 
unintentional vagueness of description even more frequent and quite as 
mischievous. It leads to all kinds of disappointment, waste of money, and bad 
feeling. On the other hand, candid and straight-dealing letters of shootings and 
fishings do not get the credit which is their due. I would suggest only one 
amendment to your correspondent’s su:gestion. I would not limit it to Scotland. 
There is every need for a good sound register, which could be kept at the 
society’s room, and in which notes of lessors ani their shootings could be kept. 
These would of course be only for the use of the secretary, who would advise 
the members. It could be run on the same lines as that most valuable 
institution, the Society of Authors, which has been of the greatest use both to 
the great majority of publishers and of authors, by recommending and bringing 
together good men on both sides, while warning off the ‘‘*bad eggs” of the 
publishing world. —CUMBERLAND. 





SONNING BRIDGES. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.”] 

Si1r,—The Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings is very pleased to 
learn that CounrrY LIFE has taken up the question of the Sonning Bridges. 
At its request I have recently inspected the bridges in conjunction with another 
architect, and I reported to my committee that in our opinion the existing 
timber bridges were past repair, although if reconstructed in timber 
probably a certain amount of timber in the existing bridges would be found 
perfectly sound and fit for re-use. It may be said that it is hardly the 
function of this society to express opinions on new work. Nevertheless, if the 
bridges are to be entirely new, it is still justified in urging that the present 
character of the bridges should be kept, and it is glad to learn that this is the 
line which CounTRY LIFE takes. We fear—although we, like others, have not 
seen the designs for the steel girder bridges—that from the great spans 
contemplated, the lattice girders will necessarily form very high parapets to the 
bridges, but if they are more than 3ft. 6in. or 4ft. above the roadway, they will 
of necessity disfigure the landscape very greatly. Undoubtedly the right course 
is to erect oak bridges, with oak parapets, using all sound existing timber. The 
width of the fine and substantial brick bridge over the main river should govern 
the width of all the bridges, for if the other bridges are allowed to be wider, it is 
certain that the outcry will be raised for its destruction, in order that a wide 
steel girder bridge may take its place. —THACKERAY TURNER, Secretar., 
10, Buckingham Street, Adelphi, W.C. 


[To THE Epiror oF * CountTRY LIFE.” ] 
StrR,—Allow me to congratulate you and Mr. Lutyens on the plans for the 
Sonning wood bridges. The plans appear to be simple in design, very strong, far 
stronger, I should imagine, than any iron bridge that could be built there, and quite 
n keeping with the lovely old brick bridge. What is strange to me is that the 
County Council of Oxfordshire, the county which should be the centre of 
snowledge, and a pattern to other Councils to show how the government of a 
county should be carried on, can even contemplate such an abomination as a 
‘light elegant steel lattice-work girder” briuge here. Surely the County Council 
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have an opportunity of showins how a beautiful reach of the river can be 
preserved, and that we of to-day can build as beautiful a bridge as our ancestors. 
If Sonning Bridge could but be continued in brick, on the lines of the old brick 
bridge and the Turner picture of Old Walton Bridge, it would be one of the 
loveliest ranges of bridges in existence, and it would then bea lasting monument 
to the taste of the Oxfordshire County Council; but failing the brick bridge, Mr. 
Lutyens’ plans seem excelleat. We all owe you a sincere debt of gratitude for 
the way you have taken this matter up. —BERKSHIRE. 
A PLOUGHMAN POET. 
{To THE EpiTor oF ‘Country LIFE.”] 
S1r,—The following harvest song may be of interest to you at this harvest 
season, both for its own sake and also because it is the work, together with its 
melody, of a former farmer’s boy, who was at twenty-one a farm labourer, and 
some six years afterwards a Bedfordshire rector, and who was entirely self-taught 
in everything that was necessary to raise him above his fellows. 





Harvest HoMeE. 


We plough the fields! We sow the grain. 

We harrow in! We watch the rain! 

We see the snows of winter come ! 

The frost looks not like Harvest Home! 

But by-and-bye the Spring comes on ! 

The ice gives way! the frost is gone ! 

The sun lights up the heavenly dome! 

We’re on the way to Harvest Home ! 
Harvest Home! Harvest Home! 
Harvest Home! Harvest Home! 


And now. there comes the bright May morn, 

When hawthorn flowers the hedge adorn! 

And then at length, and, oh, how soon— 

The lovely hours of leafy Jun: ! 

The grain we sowed in Autumn days 

Now thanks the sun for all his rays, 

And, sprinzing higher from the loam, 

Gives us sweet thoughts of Harvest Home! 
Harvest Home! etc. 


And now, best time of all the earth! 

The yellow corn waves forth in mirth! 

The farmer’s patience long has been 

In waiting for this harvest scene ! 

And scythe and sickle go their way, 

And all that cuts our corn to-day. 

And lads and lassies gladly come 

To gather till the Harvest Home ! 
Harvest Home! etc. 


From * Village Life and Feeling,” by Robert Atherton, Rector of Bolnhurst, 
St. Neot’s. 


LABRADOR DOGS. 
[To rHe Epiror oF “Country LiFE.”] 

S1r,—In your issue of September 6th I see some correspondence about Labradors. 
Perhaps you will kindly allow me space to add my experience, which extends 
over a period of many years in England and Scotland. I originally got the 
breed from the Hon. A. Holland-Hibbert, of Munden, near Watford, Herts, 
who, I believe, possesses the best kennel of Labradors in Engand. I have 
used no other breed for years, and I find them far and away superior to any 
other kind of retrievers. They are wonderful water dozs, do all their work at 
a gallop, have the best of noses, and are most delightful companions. Anyone 
wanting a really good dog should try to obtain a Labrador, and if they can get 
one from Mr. Holland-Hibbert they will be lucky.—Sopa, Sand, Norway. 


GUN-SHY DOGS. 
[To THE Epitror oF ‘‘CountrRY LIFE.”] 
S1r,—I have a setter which is very gun-shy ; she has a good nose, and sets well 
at game, but directly you shoot off she sits down and will not move. Could you 
or some of your readers inform me how to cure her of this?—H. N. W. 

[As this is a very interesting subject, we sent the enquiry to several well- 
known sportsmen, and append a selection from their answers. —ED. } 

S1r,—If the description of what the dog does is correct she is not gun-shy 
in the ordinary sense of the word. She appirently drops to the shot, and then 
refuses to move. Cases of this kind are rare, and in my experience have 
invariably been traced to the dog havin: been too severely pun‘shed for running 
in, or for not dropping to sho:. It might be a good plan to take her to a clay- 
pigeon shooting ground, and let her stand by (if necessary on a chain) for a few 
days while practice is going on. She would then perhaps get her nerve back. — 
C. J. CoRNISH. 

S1R,—There are cases of gun-shyness that seem quite incurable. On the 
other hand, the:e is a provable cure well worth trying, for it often has been 
successful. It proceeds on the good principle of leading the dog to associate 
the sound, that has been alarminz, with pleasurable thinzs—such as his dinner. 
Begin with a noise considerably less than that of a full charge of powder—a 
muzzle-loader is the best for this work, or you could use pistols of which the 
discharge produced various degrees of noise, going on from a saloon pistol to a 
revolver. Or you can begin by firing caps on a muzzle-loading gun. Fire 
the cap off once or twice while the dog’s dinner is being prepared. Again in 
cour-e of its dinner you may fire the cap once or twice. When the dog shows 
signs of becoming hardened to the noise of the cap, try with a small charge of 
powder, gradually increasing it until you reach the full charge of the gun. 
When the dog ceases to show alarm while at its dinner it is not likely to be 
alarmed in the field. Speak kindly to it, caress it, and if you like give it some 
delicacy to eat after each discharge of the gun in the field. The alarm is a 
result of nervousness which can only be cured by kindness. A toy pis'ol with 
paper caps will do quite well for the first stages of your work.—HOoRACE 
HUTCHINSON. 

S1r,—Gun-shy dogs are often very difficult to cure—some never can be ; 
but your correspondent’s doz does not seem to be very bad, as she does not bolt 
when a gun is fired, but only remains at the down charge. I should take her out 
by myself coupled to an old staunch dog, and when she will not move encourage 
her in every way, whilst the old dog will be setting her the example and urging 
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her forward. She m‘ght come right by these means. I have sometimes got 
gun-shy dogs over their shyness by always feeding them to the explosion of-a 
pistol or gun, starting with a cap only and increasing gradually with light 
charges of powder; but there are dogs you can make nothing of. She 
should not be taken out with more than one gun, and for a time I would 
not fire any double shots. Encouragement is the only way; no_ harsh 
measures in forcing will be of effect, except to make matters worse. —G. GREY. 

S1r,—The dog is gun-shy. It is generally said 
that there is no cure for gun-shyness. Certainly if 
a novice tries he will be bound to make it worse. It 
may not be bad, nor worse than a good man could 
cure, but it is certain to be a tedious and expensive 
business, and the question is, Is the dog worth it? 
Firing off a pistol when the dog is feeding is-not a 
bad suggestion, but it all depends upon. how it is 
done. If I had a very valuable dog indeed, I could 
cure him, but I would not take the trouble for any 
dog I know. I think the same treatment - that 
cures horses of train-fright would be the most likely, 
only instead of turning dogs in a field near to a 
railway, it would be necessary to place them in a 
gunmaker’s yard, or shooting school, where they 
would constantly hear guns when no one was taking 
notice of them. I am sorry there is no better way.— 
G. T. TEASDALE-BUCKELL. 

S1R,—The reformation of a gun-shy doz is one 
of the greatest difficulties which a breeder has to 
contend against, and nothing but persistent patience 
and perseverance will accomplish it. By accustom- 
ing him to the sound of the discharge of a gun, 
and the adoption of the check-line, the nervousness 
may be overcome, but rating or thrashing will only 
make him worse, as if he associates the sound he 
fears with chastisement his timidity will .increase. 
A confirmed offender is absolutely useless, and had 
better be shot. —-VERO SHAW. 


THE CURSE OF EGG STEALING. 
{To THE EpiTor or ‘*Country LIFE.”] 

Sir,—In speaking of the damage done to shooting 
by egg stealing you hardly treat the subject 
widely enough. Hens’ eggs are now an important part of the minor 
produce of farms, and the stealing of hens’ eggs has become a most 
serious matter to most farmers. As hens wi/// lay all over the place, and the 
eggs are picked up daily, there is no fuss made, as when a whole nest of 
partridges’ or pheasants’ eggs is stolen. For years a neighbour of mine has 
reckoned that 20 per cent. of his eggs are stolen. He caught the culprit, or 
one of them, one of his oldest hands, the other day, with three eggs in his 
pocket, and duly prosecuted him ; but that man had probably had bushels of 
eggs in his time. The particular object stolen sounds trivial, and papers like 
7ruth make a great fuss if a man is prosecuted for stealing two or three hens’ 
eggs ; but they might just as well make a fuss if a tram conductor were prose- 
cuted for pocketing penny fares.——R. D. 

[Our correspondent draws attention toa serious form of larceny only too 
common. Cannot the school teachers do something to improve the next 
generation ?—Eb. ] 


——- wd 


A SEASIDE VISITOR. 
[To THE Eprror oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.”] 

S1r,—Petit Trouville is practicilly next door to the Batavia Harbour, 
and is a very jolly bathing-place, there being several. little bamboo houses 
built along the — sea- 
frort, which are used 
for dressing-rooms, and 
for breakfast and_ tiffin 
afterwards. The approach, 
however, to this charming 
spot on the land side is 
very dangerous, owing to 
its being infested with 
crocodiles, as the land is 
one dense mass of swamp 
and jungle. The bathing 
party shown in the photo- 
graph were rudely dis- 
turbed by the arrival of 
the mother = crocodile, 
who must have evidently 
thought her young were 
in danger, so had come 
to attack the party; 
however, with the assist- 
ance of many Malays, 
who were attracted to 
the spot by cries for 
help, the enormous 
animal was at length 
secured. The natives 
immediately began to 
search round the 
adjacent jungle for young 
ones, and eventually discovered three, which were also secured. Harmony 
being at length restored, the inevitable photograph was taken, a copy of 
which I enclose.—B. C., Java. 


AN OLD HAT. AND SMOCK. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘*Country - LiFE.”] 
S1r,—The above photograph represents a type of the Berks old country labourer, 
wearing the smock frock and beaver hat. In this case the articles named 
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are especially interesting, the wearer having purchased them for the late Queen’s 
Coronation. He still dons them on special occasions, and appeared in them at 
the local celebration of the King’s Coronation festivities. On this occasion he 
entered for the old men’s race, and won it, too. ‘‘ Old Charley Drewett,” as 
he is called, has been at farmwork since he was seven years old, and still does 
a bit of turnip hoeing. Though he has seen eighty-six years come and oo 
his eyesight is good, he being able to read the newspaper without glasses, 
Strange to say, he is a non-smoker. His memory 
carries him back to the time of George IV., the 
death of whom he distinctly remembers, then 
William IV., and, later, Queen Victoria.—H,. [:, 
Ficcures, Newbury. 


MOTHERS AND THEIR YOUNG, 

[To THE EpITor oF ‘*CouNTRY LIFE,”} 
S1r,—The writer of a letter under the al.ve 
heading in your issue of September 13th tells of 
the concern shown by a moorhen for a squea! ng 
wounded rabbit, and offers the explanation tha it 
was due to her mistaking the cry of the rabbit jor 
that of her chicks, at the same time pointing out -ie 
interest attaching to such a mistake in view of he 
well-known ability of all animals to distinguish -he 
voice of their young, even among many others of 
the same species. The observation as recorde is 
extremely interesting, but I would suggest that i js 
capable of a somewhat wider interpretation. In he 
first place, in order to establish the moorhen’s aci in 
as a mistake of this kind it is necessary to ki w 
whether she had any chicks. Of this there is 30 
evidence given, and in its absence (or even if it 
were forthcoming) I would prefer to translate er 
action in terms of the instinctive reaction shown \y 
all female animals to the voice of a young anima! -n 
pain, be it their own, one of their own species, or 
one of a widely different kind. A somewhat simi :r 
incident that recently came under my notice ‘5 
perhaps worth giving. A mixed family of rabtois 
of different ages had escaped from their huh 
and were wandering about a grass enclosure in wh. h 
a hen was walking a family of chicks. After hunting the larger rabliits 
back to their quarters I captured a little black one that had hidden itseif in a 
flower-pot, and as I dragged it by the ears from its shelter it squealed loud 
On hearing its cries the hen, who, with all her chicks about her, was some 
distance away, erected her feathers, and, to my great surprise, sailed across tive 
enclosure and attacked me with the greatest fury. Here again the acting patties 
were a young rabbit and a bird, but in neither instance do I suppose that the 
rabbit’s cry represented to the bird anything more than the voice of a your 
creature in distress, or that her solicitude was due to any inability to distingui 
between two sounds so dissimilar as the voice of a mammal and that « 
her own young. .I believe it to have been something less purposeful 
more elemental. 

To shift the matter fora momenttoa higher plane. The effect produced upon 
its two parents by the cry of a young animal differs probably not only in amount, 
but in kind, according to their respective sexes. In the case of a child—apurt 
from any intellectual estimate of the neces-ities of the case formed by its human 
parents—the stimulus of its cry acts differently upon the father and the mother, 
and it seems probable that the kindly feeling a woman has for the young of any 
other animal differs fundamentally from that felt by a man, although men, no less 
than women, are ready to admit the irresistible charm of puppies and kittens 
and young animals generally. I believe that investigation by scientific methods 
(blood-pressure readings, 
etc.) would show the 
normal woman to. be 
physically affected not 
only. by the cry of her 
own or another woman’s 
child, but by the cry of 
any young animal. If 
this be true of man, it is 
doubtless true of other 
and lower animals. — If 
in him it is a trait of 
some antiquity, the 
practical bearing of which 
has disappeared in the 
course of his higher 
development, it is reason- 
able to assume that at 
some point lower down 
in the vertebrate scale we 
should find it more 
stron.ly in evidence. 
Here lies a wide field for 
observation and experi- 
ment. Is the cry of the 
young rabbit the one sound 
stimulus of this kind? Are 
the hen and the moorhen 
the only animals that will 
react to this stimulus? Is 
a newly-acquired motherhood a necessary link inthe chain ? To all of these I 
would answer, ‘*No.” My beliefis that kittens, puppies, or any sufficiently vocal 
young animal would produce results ; that the females of most mammals and 
birds would be found to be ‘affected by the cry of any young creature (within 
limits of size rather than of race) ; that potential as well as actual motherhood 
qualifies the female animal’ to exhibit this strange instinct, though possibly to a 
less extent. There is one of your contributors (Mr. E. Kay Robinson) who 
could doubtless write an instructive article on this subject.— Donal D 
GUNN. 
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